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In days of yore, men feared not only their 
mortal enemies, but the elements too. It was 
the medieval armorer’s task to protect his 
chief against foemen, but weather-protection 
was a more difficult matter. Thus many a 
knight was spent in rusty armor 





Engineers and scientists at Ford Motor 
Company, engaged in both pure and applied 
research, are coping even today with the 
problem of body protection (car bodies, that 
is). Through greater understanding of the 
chemistry of surfaces, they have developed 
new paint primers and undercoatings, new 
rustproofing methods, and special sealers 
that guard entire car bodies against nature's 
corrosive forces—all of which add armor-like 
protection to Ford-built cars 





From other scientific inquiries will undoubt 
edly come new materials with protective 
properties vastly superior to those of today 
This is another example of Ford's leadershir 
through scientific research and engineering 
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BE AN AMERICAN LEADER 
BE AN OFFICER IN THE NAVAL SERVICE 


High school seniors and graduates may earn a commission in the Regular Navy or the Marine Corps 
through the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) College Program. 

For a patriotic career, young United States citizens who can pass a rigid physical examination should 
file application prior to the third Friday in November to take the qualifying NROTC Educational Ex- 
amination on the second Saturday in December. 

Learn how you can complete your college education and qualify for a commission in the U. S. Navy or 
Marine Corps. See your high school principal, guidance counselor or your local Navy Recruiter for test 
application blanks and other information. Be a better American . . . Be an Officer in the Naval Service. 
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You can do more with a PORTER Set! 


CHEMCRAFT SENIOR LAB-—Perform 752 exciting experi- 

ments in chemistry, outer space science, rocketry, specific gravity, 

electro-chemistry and magic. Lab includes non-spill alcoho! jlamp with $ 00 
blow torch, spectroscope, pH kit, gram molecular balance, molecular ss 
illustrators, 25 chemicals, two racks of test tubes, four illustrated man- 

uals. Meta! cabinet. 


MICROCRAFT LABMASTER-Fine, highly complete lab has 
big 4-turret electric all-metal microscope featuring new SOLAR STAR 
ocular, 8 magnifications, up to 750 power. Light regulator, color filters, 
diffusion controller. Accessories include slides, many types of speci- 
mens, dissecting apparatus, slide mounting materials, microtome, 
insect pak and two illustrated manuals. Meta! cabinet. 





BIOCRAFT BIOLOGY LAB-—One of the most popular science 
labs ever designed. Complete with real animal and insect specimens. $ 00 
Four-turret all metal microscope with electric light, eight magnifica- . 
tions up to 750 power. Complete dissecting kit, glass slides, microtome, 
test tubes and much more fine apparatus. Complete illustrated manual. 
Metal cabinet. 
Learn how much fun Science can be! Everything you need 
to perforin: 16 BIG Chemistry experiments in this kit. 
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Send me free booklet and Scholarship Contest entry blank | $1000.00 Colles lor Porter's 
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ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT: Mongi Slim is 
the first African to head U.N. Assembly. 


U.N.’S REFEREE 


UNITED NATIONS diplomats 
may keep an eye on a coffee cup this 
year. For some U.N. observers main- 
tain that the amount of coffee con- 
sumed each day by Mongi Slim 
(MON-jee SLEEM) is a barometer 
of just how much tension is building 
up at U.N. headquarters. 

Mongi Slim will be in the thick 
of U.N. tensions this year. The Tuni- 
sian diplomat was unanimously 
elected president of the General As- 
sembly this fall—the first African to 
hold this important post. An ardent 
supporter of African causes, Slim 
nonetheless has built a solid reputa- 
tion at the U.N. as a moderate. 

Small (5 feet 2) and dapper, 
Mongi Slim was born in Tunis on 
September 15, 1908, and received his 
early education there. After complet- 
ing college at 21, he went to France 
to study law at the University of 
Paris. Slim speaks fluent French 
(English less securely) and is often 
taken for a French dignitary because 
of his accent, clipped mustache, and 
continental manner. 

Despite his cultural links with 
France, Slim always opposed French 
domination of his homeland. During 
his student days in Paris he became 
involved in the Tunisian revolution- 
ary movement. When he returned to 
Tunisia in 1936, Slim joined the Neo- 
Destour (Nationalist) Party and be- 
came one of its leaders. Twice he 
was jailed by the French for his 
revolutionary activities. 

The French agreed to negotiate 
Tunisian independence in 1954, and 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


Mongi Slim headed his country’s 
delegation in talks between the two 
governments. Tunisian freedom came 
in March, 1956. Slim served the new 
nation first as Minister of State and 
then as ambassador to the United 
States. When Tunisia was admitted 
to the United Nations in October of 
that year, he was named his coun- 
try’s delegate to the U.N. 

Mongi Slim feels “there is no prob- 
lem that cannot be settled by persist- 
ent efforts of men of good will.” As 
Assembly president he will have 
many opportunities to guide such 
efforts. Meanwhile, the U.N.—and 
perhaps the world—will be watching 
Mongi Slim’s coffee consumption as 
a clue to world tensions. He has been 
known to drink as many as 40 cups 
of coffee a day during particularly 


trying periods! 


MR. BASEBALL 


THE BOW-LEGGED little man 
with the craggy face and the talent 
for non-stop, scrambled sentences is 
back in baseball. Charles Dillon 
Stengel—the incomparable Casey—is 
returning to manage the Metropol- 
itans, New York’s 1962 entry in the 
National League. 

Casey is already one of baseball's 
immortals. He had been in the game 
50 years when the New York Yankees 
dropped him last year because of his 


Wide World phote 


BACK AT BAT: Baseball’s mightiest 
Casey—Stengel—is back in manager role. 


age (72 next July). His record with 
the Yankees—10 American League 
titles and seven world championships 
in 12 years—makes him the most suc- 
cessful manager in baseball history. 

Stengel was an all-round high 
school athlete in Kansas City, Mo., 
where he was born July 30, 1890, 
but his ambition was to become a 
dentist. He took up baseball in 1910 
merely to finance his studies at a 
dental school. Within three years, 
however, Casey made the majors 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers — and 
dentistry lost a lefthanded prospect. 

In his 13 seasons with five National 
League clubs, Stengel became a 
pretty fair outfielder. But Casey was 
best known for his zany antics. As 
a bush-league rookie he popped out 
of a manhole in right field to catch a 
fly ball. Razzed by fans on another 
occasion, he doffed his hat in mock 
appreciation—and out flew a sparrow. 

The high point of Stengel’s playing 
career occurred in the 1923 World 
Series when he rapped a pair of 
home runs. Publicity over this ex- 
ploit, however, almost jeopardized 
Casey’s romance with Edna Lawson, 
whom he married in 1924. Since 
sportswriters referred to the 33-year- 
old Stengel as “creaking old Casey” 
whose “legs almost buckled as he 
circled the bases,” Edna’s parents 


“had to be persuaded that she was 


not marrying an old man. 

In 1925 Casey became a manager, 
with varying success. His Milwaukee, 
Toledo, and Oakland teams won 
minor-league pennants, but his ma- 
jor-league Brooklyn and Boston clubs 
never finished higher than fifth. 

When the Yankees named Stengel 
as their manager in October, 1948, 
the baseball world was stunned by 
the choice. But as Yankee manager, 
Casey Stengel made baseball history. 
In the process he became the game’s 
most colorful figure. He also won a 
reputation as a dugout genius. 

Managing the Mets, Stengel will 
be handling a likely candidate for 
the cellar instead of a championship 
team. But Casey looks at it this way, 
“Myself, I'll expect to win every day. 
The main thing is to keep up the 
spirit of your men.” 
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Laos Gets a Government 


HREE leaders of the Southeast 

Asian kingdom of Laos stepped 

out of a tent—set up on a shell-blasted 

bridge over a jungle-bordered tributary 

of the country’s Mekong River—and 

presented their nation with a new gov- 
ernment. 

A step ahead of the other two was 
suave, 60-year-old Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. A neutralist in foreign affairs, 
he had just been chosen premier of the 
new government. It was the seventh 
time around for Souvanna Phouma, 
who has already headed six of the many 
Laotian governments that have come 
and gone in dizzying cycles in the past 
few years. 

Behind him was the equally suave 
Prince Boun Oum, head of Laos’ pres- 
ent, though practically powerless, pro- 
Western government. The third man 
was Prince Souphanouvong, Souvanna 
Phouma’s half brother. Prince Sou- 
phanouvong heads a pro-Communist 
party and a guerrilla army in Laos that 
had been warring—and winning—against 
troops of the pro-Western government. 
In recent months, Laos’ just-ended rainy 
season has made the land a sea of mud 
and fighting nearly impossible. 

For days these three men and their 
aides had talked and table-pounded in 


These three Laotian leaders agreed on a new government for their tiny land 


the humid tents along the broken bridge 
as they molded the political fate of their 
land. For weeks and months represent- 
atives of the big powers (including the 
U.S., Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
and Communist China) have been argu- 
ing and negotiating at Geneva, Switzer- 
land—also trying to mold the future of 
distant, primitive Laos. 

»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: How is it 
that a country like Laos, with no rail- 
roads, with few roads (and those often 
impassable), with less than 1,000 phones 
for its nearly 2,000,000 people, and 
with little industry, is so keenly watched 
and discussed by the big powers? 

Landlocked and jungle clogged, Laos 
is a strategic land in Southeast Asia. 
Bordering the Communist nations of 
mainland China and North Viet Nam, 
it is often called the cork that bottles 
up the Communists in Southwest Asia 
and prevents them from spilling over 
into the rest of the region. 

Under provisions of a 1954 agree- 
ment between the Western nations and 
the Communists, Laos was to maintain 
a neutral status in the Cold War. In 
practice, however, maintaining Laotian 
neutrality has been difficult from the 
start. 

Pro-Communist guerrillas had seized 


Wide World 


Neu- 


tralist Souvanna Phouma (left) was chosen premier. Pro-Communist Souphanouvong 
(center) and pro-Western Boun Oum (right) are also due for key cabinet roles. 


Laos’ mountainous northern provinces 
in 1954. And, in a hit-and-run war, 
they were steadily widening the area 
they controlled. The Laotian govern- 
ment, despite a $300,000,000 flow of 
U.S. technical and military aid was un- 
able to halt the pro-Communists. 


Phouma to Power 


About a year ago, a swift military 
coup shot neutralist Souvanna Phouma 
into power for the sixth time. His de- 
clared goal: to end the fighting in Laos. 
But some diplomats in the U.S. feared 
he would swing the nation closer to the 
Communists. As a result, the U.S. 
shifted its military aid to an anti-Com- 
munist general, Phoumi Nosavan. He 
claimed that there could be no peace 
made with the pro-Communists, that 
they had to be crushed by force. 

Quickly driving to power, General 
Nosavan ousted Souvanna Phouma and 
installed a pro-Western government, 
headed by Boun Oum. Meanwhile, the 
Communist rebels, aided by Soviet air- 
drops, stepped up their offensive. Laos 
seemed close to slipping into Commu- 
nist hands. Western leaders consulted 
in a round of conferences on ways to 
preserve Laotian independence and 
prevent the country from falling to the 
Communists. Some observers believed 
the future of Southeast Asia rested on 
the West’s success in meeting the crisis 
in Laos. 

All sides agreed to a cease-fire. An 
international conference at Geneva was 
then arranged. Its aim: to work out a 
Laotian coalition government accepta- 
ble to the neutralists, the pro-Western- 
ers, and the pro-Communists. 


Stalemate at Geneva 


The conference in Geneva made lit- 
tle progress. But the Laotian princes, 
meeting in tents in their tangled, trou- 
bled land, managed to work out a gov- 
ernment headed by Souvanna Phouma. 
They also agreed to divide the cabinet 
posts among members of the pro-West- 
ern, pro-Communist, and neutral par- 
ties. All this was subject to approval 
by Laotian King Savang Vathana. 

Some observers, however, noted that 
the pro-Communists were far stronger 
than they had been a year ago. And 
the neutral camp was, they believed, 
weaker than it had been a year ago. 
This left the question of how neutral 
the new neutralist government would 
or could be. 
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The Golub Affair 


‘| deeply resented the lack of free- 
dom in the Soviet Union.” 

With these words, 35-year-old Soviet 
scientist Aleksei Golub told authorities 
in the Netherlands capital of Amster- 
dam why he decided not to return to 
his native land. He and his wife had 
just completed a Soviet government- 
sponsored trip to Western Europe when 
he defected. 

In the Soviet Union Mr. Golub had 
been doing research on means of re- 
moving strontium-90 from the human 
body. Strontium-90 is contained in the 
radioactive fall-out which results from 
ibove-ground nuclear explosions. When 
enough of it is absorbed by the human 
body it may cause cancer, leukemia, 
und mutation of the life-carrying genes. 

“When I was ordered to stop all 
work on my pet project,” said Mr. 
Golub, “I decided to leave for the West 
as soon as I had a chance.” 

Another Soviet scientist, Mikhail 
Klotchko, who decided to stay on in 
Canada during a scientific meeting last 
August, also cited the lack of “scientific 
x intellectual freedom” as his reason 
ror defecting. 

Mr. Golub’s defection was punctu- 
ited by a fist fight between a Dutch 
policeman and the Soviet ambassador 
to the Netherlands. The fight occurred 


at the Amsterdam airport as Mrs. Golub 
was about to begin the return trip to 
the Soviet Union without her husband. 


Undiplomatic Scuffle 


Dutch police took Mrs. Golub aside 
and told her she would be granted po- 
litical asylum with her husband if she 
so desired. At this point Soviet embassy 
officials descended upon the police and 
pulled Mrs. Golub from their custody. 
In the scuffle that followed; a police- 
man popped the ambassador in the face. 

Despite tearful pleas from her hus- 
band, Mrs. Golub finally decided to re- 
turn to the Soviet Union because, she 
said, her parents were there. Later, the 
Dutch ousted the Soviet ambassador. 
The Soviets, in turn, ousted the Dutch 
ambassador in Moscow. 

The Golub case turned the interna- 
tional spotlight on a peculiar and tragic 
feature of Communist-run lands. It is 
impossible for people like Golub and 
Klotchko or for any citizen of a Com- 
munist country to leave the land freely 
and safely. Refugees must risk mine 
fields, for instance, if they want to leave 
Communist-run Czechoslovakia for 
West Germany. Chinese refugees must 
risk their lives trying to get out of 
Communist China. 

In almost all of the non-Communist 
world, by comparison, a citizen may 
pick up and emigrate to another land 
any time he chooses. 


Wide World 
scientist Aleksei Golub (left) 
ban on his work prompted 
from Soviet Union. 


Soviet 
claims 
defection 


Trouble in Ghana 


The tropical African nation of 
Ghana, headed by strong-man Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah, took on more 
of the trappings of a dictatorship. 

Nkrumah’s latest move was to arrest 
48 opposition leaders. He accused them 
of “dangerous activities.” Among those 
jailed were a former cabinet minister, 
leaders of the opposition United party, 
and trade union officials. They were ac- 
cused of “acts of violence” designed to 
overthrow the government. 

All of the arrests were made under an 
act empowering the government to im- 
prison people for up to five years with- 
out trial. (In comparison, article six of 
the U.S. Constitution guarantees all 
persons “the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury.”) 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The jailings 
in Ghana came in the wake of mounting 
political and economic troubles. Strikes 
and outspoken criticism have been di- 
rected against the one-man rule of 
Nkrumah ever since Ghana gained its 
independence from Britain in 1957. 
Nkrumah has reacted by clamping 
down on his foes and forcing them 
either to flee the country or risk prison. 

The country has also felt the pinch 
of an “austerity program” adopted by 
the government in July to bolster 
Ghana’s ailing economy. New taxes in- 


’ creased the cost of living by some 20 


per cent—a heavy burden in a country 
where average yearly earnings are $140. 
While cracking down on opponents 
at home, Nkrumah has been following 
a foreign policy that has generally sided 
with the Soviet Union on international 
issues at the U.N. and, more recently, 
at a September conference of neutral 
nations at Belgrade, Yugoslavia [see our 
review of the news, Sept. 27 issue]. 
This has led the U.S. to take a new 
look at its offer to lend Ghana more 
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than one-third the cost of a $300,000,- 
000 project to harness the waters of 
Ghana’s Volta River for industrial use 

In a press conference President Ken- 
nedy said that a country need not agree 
with “all of our polices” in order to re- 
ceive U.S. aid. But his decision to re- 
view the possibility of U.S. aid for 
Ghana's Volta River project appeared, 
to some observers, to signal a tightening 
up on loans to neutral lands which often 
appear eager to criticize the U.S., yet 
hesitant to criticize the Soviet Union. 

A case in point is the mild reaction 
of many neutral nations when the Sov- 
iets announced they would resume nu- 
clear tests. If the U.S. had been the 
first to make such an announcement, 
said one veteran reporter, it would have 
been “raked over the coals” by the neu- 
trals. 

The Kennedy administration’s deci- 
sion to review its aid policies toward 
Ghana does have complications. If the 
U.S. pulled out, Nkrumah could ask 
the Soviets, who are pledged to pay 
for one-third of the Volta River project, 
to finance the entire project. This could 
make Nkrumah, already closely tied to 
the Soviets, completely- dependent on 
Soviet economic aid. 


Walking ‘‘LUNAtic”’ 


A five-foot, 110-pounder may be 
the first moon explorer. 

Though the figures might describe 
the “girl next door,” the statistics actu- 
ally refer to a robot with six legs, a 
claw, a miniature laboratory, and a 
built-in television set. 

“Lunatic,” as this scientific beauty is 
sometimes called, is a device that crawls 
and can be folded into a compact pack- 
age for hurling to the moon. If “Luna- 
tic” makes it to the moon, it can 
reconnoiter the lunar surface in advance 
of a visit by an astronaut. This could 
make the moon as familiar to man as 


Space -Genera! 
Walking robot may be hurtled to moon 
on exploration trip within few years. 





his own backyard. Through the robot's 
television eye, man on earth will see 
everything “Lunatic” sees. 

On the moon, “Lunatic” would 
“stroll” at a leisurely pace of two miles 
an hour. Powered by solar cells and 
batteries, it would be able to step deli- 
cately over rocks and climb hills. It also 
could pick up lunar samples with its 
lobster-like claw, then stuff them into a 
remote-controlled laboratory within its 
“body” for analysis. 

“Lunatic” would be controlled by an 
earth operator, who could “see” where 
the robot was going through TV eyes. 
If communication is broken, the robot 
would stop and wait until communica- 
tion is restored between it and the 
earth. 

While at work on the moon, “Luna- 
tic” will have plenty of time for star- 
gazing. For fourteen out of every 28 
days, while the part of the moon it’s in 
is having its night, the robot will take 
things easy. On working days, it'll put 
in about eight hours (those hours that 
the moon is facing the control center on 
earth). During the other 16 hours, it'll 
be “sunning” itself and charging its bat- 
teries in temperatures ranging up to 212 
degrees (hot enough to boil water) 


“Mr. Sam” 


A sorrowful Congress faced the loss 

of Sam Rayburn as Speaker of the U.S. 

House of Representatives. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is one of the key men in 
Congress. Chosen by members of the 
majority party, the Speaker directs the 
activity of the House. 

He also works hand in hand with the 
President to guide bills favored by the 
administration through the legislative 
rounds of the House of Representatives. 
Upon the Speaker's parliamentary skill 
and his ability to mesh harmoniously 


ike World 
with  fel- 
low Democrat, Vice-President Johnson. 


Rayburn = (right) 


Speaker 


UPI 
“Come visit my country” said V-P John- 
son when in Pakistan to camel driver 
Bashir Ahmad. So last week Bashir did. 
Trip was financed by private groups. 


the diverse groups in his party may rest 
the success or failure of a President's 
program. 

Few Speakers in the history of the 
U.S. have performed their duties more 
efficiently than 79-year-old Texas Dem- 
ocrat Rayburn. 

Rayburn, first elected to Congress in 
1913 and re-elected every two years 
since, has served in the House longer 
than any other man. Speaker of the 
House since 1940 (except for 1947-48 
and 1953-54 when the Republicans had 
a House majority), Rayburn has been 
in the post longer than any other man. 
During his years as House Speaker he 
has worked closely with three Demo- 
cratic Party Presidents—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and the 
present incumbent, John F. Kennedy. 
All three have relied heavily on his 
parliamentary know-how. 

Wise in the ways of people, politi- 
cians, and presidents, “Mr. Sam” has 
become something of an American po- 
litical institution. Now “Mr. Sam” is in 
his home state of Texas, mortally ill 
with inoperable cancer. He is not ex- 
pected to return to his duties in Wash- 
ington. 


Most likely heir to Speaker Rayburn’s * 


gavel, say observers, is Majority Leader 
John McCormack (Mass.) who has 
been number two man in the House 
Democratic leadership for the past 21 
years. Another possible candidate: 
Representative Richard Bolling (Mo.), 
45-year-old chief aide to “Mr. Sam.” 
Still others mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Mr. Rayburn are Representa- 
tives Carl Albert of Oklahoma, Albert 
Rains of Alabama, Hale Boggs of Louisi- 
ana, and Francis Walter of Pennsylvania. 
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However, some Washington corre- 
spondents think that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration may sorely miss Rayburn’s 
skilled, practiced leadership when Con- 
gress returns to Washington in January 


In Brief 


SOUTH AFRICA CENSURED. The 
U.N.’s General Assembly censured 
South Africa in a 67-1 vote. The rebuke 
came after South Africa’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Eric Louw, made a U.N. speech 
defending his country’s policy of strict 
separation of its 11,000,000 Negro 
Bantus and 3,500,000 white people, 
mainly of English and Dutch ancestry. 
This policy is known as apartheid. 

Angered by the speech, African U.N. 
delegates led the move to censure South 
Africa. Twenty nations officially ab 
stained, while nine—including the U.S.., 
Britain, and France—simply did not 
vote. U.S. Ambassador to the U.N.., 
Adlai Stevenson, said that though the 
U.S. opposes apartheid, it supports the 
right of “every speaker before the Gen- 
eral Assembly to state his views.” The 
only country opposing the censure was 
South Africa itself. 

There was speculation among some 
diplomats that the censure vote might 
prompt South Africa to withdraw from 
the U.N. 


NOD TO SYRIA. The U.S. took of- 
ficial note of Syria’s withdrawal from 
the United Arab Republic by extending 
diplomatic recognition to its new gov- 
ernment. The move came just twelve 
days after a September 28 military 
coup which shattered the three-year-old 
union between Syria and Egypt [see 
our review of the news, Oct. 11 issue] 
Syria also renewed its membership in 
the U.N 


Wide World 
James Isaac Messler was named na- 
tion's top farm boy by Future Farm- 
ers of America. Messier, 20, runs 198- 
acre farm near Greenback, Tennessee. 
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DEVE IT WWI 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


WWW WWMM 


HE SIGN ON THE DOOR of 

the chemistry lab at the Horace 
Mann School in Riverdale, N. Y., 
read “Off Limits.” But the door was 
wide open, harried students rushed 
in and out, and confusion reigned— 
or so it seemed. 

“We're making a movie,” said one 
student breathlessly. “I just blew 
out a spotlight!” He dashed down 
the hall to find another. 

Inside the lab several students 
were sitting at desks, appearing to 
be involved in experiments. They 
were the “actors” in this particular 
scene. Around them cables were be- 
ing strung and lights were being 
focused. The camera was mounted 
on a flat wooden platform called a 
dolly. The cameraman, Jay Nussen- 
feld, 16, was squinting through the 
viewfinder. 

“It sounds like a madhouse to 
me,” said a tall, grey-haired man 
waiting his turn to “act.” He iden- 
tified himself as Dr. Harry Williams, 
head of the school’s science depart- 
ment. He normally works in quieter 
surroundings, he told us. 

The burned-out spotlight was re- 
placed, the crew members took their 
places, and Dick Groshut, 18, the 
director, signaled to Jay that he was 
ready. 


LIGHTS, CAMERA, ACTION! 


“Remember,” he cautioned his ac- 
tors, “keep your eyes down, don’t 
look at the camera, and don't over- 
act.” 

“Movie directors are so tempera- 
mental,” said Dr. Williams with a 
chuckle. 

“Camera . . . action!” Dick called 
out, and the actors went through 
their paces. As the scene progressed, 
a jovial-looking man wearing a col- 
ored sports shirt pulled the dolly 
across the room. 

“Cut,” the director called. “We'll 
have to try it again, Mr. Bouwman,” 
he said to the man pulling the dolly. 
“You hit a couple of bumps.” 

“Sorry, Dick,” said Mr. Bouwman. 
“I'll go slower next time.” The next 
“take” was satisfactory, and Dick 
announced that everyone could break 
for lunch. Mr. Bouwman mopped his 


| Shooting 


World Week photo 


an “Epic” 


Young moviemakers at Horace Mann School in Riverdale, N. Y., 


help their school commemorate its 75th anniversary 


brow. It was hot working under 
all those klieg lights. 

Normally, Mr. George Bouwman 
teaches 10th-grade English at Horace 
Mann School. But he is also in 
charge of the school’s motion picture 
project, started in 1959. Since then 
film-making has become one of the 
school’s most popular activities. 

Most of the film work takes place 
during an eight-week period in the 
summer, but many students work on 
individual projects the year round. 
Each participant gets to write and 
direct his own movie—on any sub- 
ject he chooses—and he also helps 
other students on their film projects. 

“The aim of the program is to 
give students a better understanding 
of films,” Mr. Bouwman said, “and 
the importance of films as an art. 
We want them to turn out films that 
can be useful to the school.” 


Last January, Mr. Bouwman and 
his students began working on what 
they call their “epic.” It’s a 40-minute 
movie commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of their school. The film, 
called June Retrospect, depicts the 
activities of a typical school year 
at Horace Mann. Filming took place 
during the spring and summer, and 
early this fall Mr. Bouwman and his 
students edited it and recorded the 
sound. It is scheduled to have its 
“world premiere” on November 17, 
the day the school officially cele- 
brates its anniversary. 

The students have been working 
closely with Mr. Bouwman on the 
“epic” since the very first story con- 
ference. “They'll be helping me right 
up to the day the picture is ex- 
hibited,” Mr. Bouwman told World 
Week, “and one of them will be up 
in the projection booth showing it!” 


The New York Times 


ON LOCATION: A camera crew focuses on student “actors” Rolie Eubank, left, and 


David Buskin outside Horace Mann High School for a scene in pr 
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GERMANY Divided 


An iron curtain splits Germany into freedom and prosperity 
in the West, misery and poverty in the East 


OMFORTS . . . AND CRISES. 

West Germany has plenty of 
both these days. It would rank near 
the top on any list of the world’s ten 
best-dressed, best-fed, best-housed 
countries. More and more West Ger- 
man homes have a TV antenna on 
the roof and a car in the garage. 
There’s enough meat and potatoes 
for “seconds” at dinner, and desserts 
are topped off with soupspoonfuls of 
whipped cream. 

Yet, despite the fat pay checks and 
full stomachs, West Germany has 
much to worry about. It sits right up 
against the massive and aggressive 
Soviet empire. And 110 miles inside 
that empire is West Berlin, a Ger- 
man outpost of freedom, a_be- 
leaguered city whose independence 
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is daily threatened by Soviet engulf- 
ment. (For the background to the 
Berlin crisis, see pages 14-16.) 

The crux of the German problem 
is that the Iron Curtain splits the 
country in two. West Germany, with 
an area nearly equal to that of Ore- 
gon and a population of 54,000,000, 
has become the most prosperous 
country on the European continent. 
East Germany, whose 16,000,000 
people live in an area only half as 
large, sinks deeper and deeper into 
misery and despair. 

Only in geography books can we 
still consider Germany as a unit. 
Northern Germany is part of the 
Great European Plain. Its extensive 
forests (Hansel and Gretel got lost 
in one of them—remember?) alter- 
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nate with fields, marshes, and small, 
shallow lakes. 

Central Germany is hilly but fer- 
tile, particularly in the Rhine River 
valley. It was along the wide and 
winding Rhine that “robber barons” 
once built their castles and forced 
every passing vessel to pay tribute. 
Today, thousands of “Rhine skip- 
pers” pilot their ships from Switzer- 
land to the North Sea—toll free. 

Most of southern Germany con- 
sists of the Bavarian plateau, which 
increases in height as it stretches to- 
ward the Black Forest mountain 
range in the west. Along the south- 
ern border are the Bavarian Alps, 
which rise to 9,000 feet. 

Germany’s mild climate favors ag- 
riculture, but West German farmers 
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TWO GERMANYS: Germany today is divided into East and West, and has lost pre-war territory to the Soviet Union and Poland. 
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IN COMMUNIST EAST GERMANY 


The Customer 
Is Always Wrong 


HE “PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC” of 
East Germany is running out of 
people. 

During the last dozen years, more 
than 3,000,000 East Germans have 
decided to “get away from it all.” 
At the risk of life and limb, they 
walked out on communism and went 
over to West Germany and freedom, 

One reason that East Germany 
has a shortage of people is that it 
also has a shortage of practically ev- 
erything else—from pork and pota- 
toes to coats and shoes. 

Food shortages have grown so 
severe in East Germany that if you 
ask a shopkeeper for any item in 
particular, chances are that he either 
“just ran out of it” or “won't get it 
in until next week.” 

Because the demand is greater 


produce only about three quarters of 
their country’s food needs. Most of 
Germany’s farmland lies behind the 
[ron Curtain. 

Situated in the center of Europe, 
Germany is at the crossroads of the 
continent's commerce. A modern 
railroad and highway system is sup- 
plemented by a network of great 
rivers and canals. The Rhine con- 
nects with routes that lead to south- 
ern France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
The Danube wends its way to Aus- 
tria and the Balkans (southeastern 
Europe). The Oder reaches into 
Poland, and the Elbe into Czecho- 
slovakia. 

German commerce circles the 
world. Its great merchant fleet oper- 
ates from Hamburg and Bremen, the 
North Sea ports. Kiel, the Baltic Sea 
port, is also the gateway to the Kiel 
Canal—a shortcut from the Baltic to 
the North seas. 

Berlin is Germany’s largest city— 
and its biggest headache (another 
“splitting” one). It is divided in two. 
Communist East Berlin has 1,100,- 
000 residents, while free West Berlin 
has 2,250,000. East Germany, in vio- 
lation of a wartime Allied agreement, 
has made East Berlin its official 
capital. West Germany, on the other 
hand, has set up a new capital at 
Bonn, a Rhineland city of 173,000. 

Visiting West Germany and then 


Drawn for “World Week"’ by Peter Madden 


than the supply, East Germany is a 
place where the customer is always 
wrong. If you make a purchase in a 
state-owned shop, you'd better have 
the right change handy—or the clerk 
simply won't bother with you. 

In some sales personnel not 
only don’t say “Come again,” but 
they even tell customers to stay 
away. 

Christa Schneider, in a letter to a 
Communist newspaper, complained 
that the manager of a cafe in Pots- 


East Germany is like visiting two 
different worlds. 

Sixteen years ago, after a shatter- 
ing defeat in World War II, Ger- 
many was “an industrial scrap heap.” 
In the U. S.-occupied zone alone, 885 
damaged railroad bridges dangled 
across rivers and streams; 754 sunk- 
en barges choked the once-bustling 
Rhine; 10,800 of 12,000 factories had 
been reduced to rubble. Twenty-one 
per cent of all houses were complete- 
ly destroyed; another 50 per cent 
were damaged. 


ROAD TO RECOVERY 


In the early post-war years, the 
Allies put up a “Go Slow” sign for 
German industry. They feared that 
the Germans might use their techni- 
cal know-how to build up once again 
the machines of war. But it soon was 
apparent that the new Germany was 
dedicated to peace and democracy. 
In 1948 the Allies flashed the “green 
light” for full recovery. From the 
steel mills of the Ruhr to the ship- 
yards of Hamburg, Germans rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work. 

U. S. economic aid played an im- 
portant part in getting the German 
recovery started, but even with this 
aid the accomplishments of West 
Germany are no less than phenom- 
enal. Since 1946, coal production has 
jumped from 54,000,000 tons to 


dam told her, “Next time buy your 
sausage sandwich some place else! 
I only get four pounds of sausage a 
day and I need that for my regular 
customers.” 

When the girl who worked at the 
meat counter in a large East Berlin 
market got sick, the meat counter sim- 
ply closed down for the duration. 

No wonder that 3,000,000 East 
Germans have followed the scent of 
food—and more important, of free- 
dom —straight across the border. 


140,000,000 tons a year, steel from 
2,500,000 to 30,000,000 tons (exceed- 
ed only by the United States and the 
Soviet Union), and automobiles from 
10,000 units to 1,500,000. 

West Germany today produces 
three times as much as Germany did 
in the peak pre-war year of 1936! 
And its economy expands.each year 
by about 10 per cent, compared to 
a three per cent increase for the 
U. S. and, according to Communist 
claims, six per cent for Soviet Russia. 

Germany is short of certain miner- 
als, like iron ore and lead, but the 
biggest shortage of all is in manpow- 
er. West Germany has expanded so 
rapidly that there aren't enough 
workers to fill all the new jobs being 
created. Because of this, 500,000 for- 
eign workers had to be “imported” 
to fill the gap. And still more are 
needed! Paid vacations, company 
breakfasts and lunches, free trans- 
portation, big Christmas bonuses— 
these are the lures German firms use 
to win workers away from competi- 
tors. So enticing are they that one 
out of five employees in Germany 
changes jobs at least once a year. 

West Germany’s reconstruction has 
been so complete that there has even 
been a story that American movie 
companies are not able to find 
enough bombed-out buildings to 
film World War II scenes! 





Wide World photo 
FLIGHT: This summer the refugee tide from East 
Germany reached a peak of 30,000 a month. 
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Wide World photo 
THE WALL: Suddenly, on August 13, the East Germans closed the 
Berlin “escape hatch’—and hastily built a wall along the border. 
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Wide World photo 
FACING EAST: Armed U.S. infantrymen grimly take positions along 
the wall in the Western sector as tension mounts in the troubled city. 
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World Week photo by Louise G. Parry 
SEALED OFF: The 25-mile wall cut across parks, streets, even 
houses. Here it bars the entrance to the Church of Forgiveness. 
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tod Wide World photo 
FACING WEST: An East German policeman raises his tommygun 
menacingly. The Reds have shot untold numbers trying to escape. 
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GERMANY Reformed 


Once the scourge of Europe, Germany today lends a 
strong shoulder to the task of defending world peace 


ws E CANNOT and will not per- 

mit the Communists to drive 
us out of Berlin, either gradually or 
by force. For the fulfillment of our 
pledge to that city is essentia] to the 
morale and security of West Ger- 
many, to the unity of Western 
Europe, and to the faith of the en- 
tire free world.” 

With these words, President Ken- 
nedy spelled out the U. S. commit- 
ment to Berlin and to Germany, a 
country with which the U. S. was at 
war only 16 years ago. Long-range 
U. S. policy is that both East and 
West Germany should be united 
under a democratic government. 

The quest for unity is not a new 
thing for Germany. For centuries the 
Germans had no central government. 
What is now Germany was splintered 
into many states, some no larger than 
American counties. 

By the 19th century, Prussia, an 
agricultural region along the Baltic 
Sea, had become the strongest of the 
German states. Key man in Prussia’s 
push to prominence was Otto von 
Bismarck, called the Iron Chancellor. 


POLITICAL RIVALS: West German election this year matched Konrad Adenauer 


At his prodding, the King of Prussia 
proclaimed himself Kaiser, or em- 
peror, of all Germany in 1871. 

Prosperous and proud, the new 
Germany became one of Europe's 
most powerful nations. But both the 
power and the prosperity were shat- 
tered in World War I (1914-18) 
when Germany and its partner, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, were defeated by the 
Allies (among them Britain, France, 
Italy, and the U. S.). 

The Kaiser fled, and a democratic 
republic was set up in Germany. But 
the strength of German democracy 
was sapped by a runaway inflation 
and widespread unemployment. It 
was further weakened by the Na- 
tional Socialists, or Nazis. 

The Nazi leader, Adolf Hitler, be- 
came Chancellor in 1933 by promis- 
ing jobs to millions. Hitler believed 
the Germans were a “master race” 
destined to conquer the world. He 
poured scorn and hatred on the Jews, 
whom he blamed for Germany’s trou- 
bles. More than 6,000,000 Jews in 
Europe were exterminated during 
the Nazi era. 


UPI 


(left), leader of Christian Democrats, against Willy Brandt, head of Secial Democrats. 


Hitler was also ruthless in dealing 
with Catholics, Liberals, and other 
political opponents. May were shot 
and many more were sent to concen- 
tration camps. 

Aggressive and greedy, Hitler's 
Germany became the scourge of 
Europe. First the Nazis seized Aus- 
tria, then engulfed Czechoslovakia. 
All this the Nazis did without firing 
a shot. 


BARGAIN BETWEEN DICTATORS 


In 1939 Hitler signed a “non- 
aggression” pact with Soviet Russia. 
He and Soviet dictator Stalin then 
cynically sliced up the prostrate Po- 
land that lay between them, touching 
off World War II. 

By 1941 most of Western Europe 
lay crushed under the Nazi heel. So 
Hitler turned on Soviet Russia, sup- 
posedly his ally, for fresh conquests. 

Later in the year Japan attacked the 
U. S. at Pearl Harbor. This brought 
our country into the fight. By mid- 
1945 the battered Nazis surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Hitler's Third Reich (empire), 
which he promised would last 1,000 
years, missed that goal by 988 years. 
But the war loosed by the Fuehrer 
brought death to more than 50,000.- 
000 people. 

The Russians looked on Germany 
as a “grab bag” at the war’s end. They 
carted off $12,000,000,000 worth of 
German wealth. 

What's more, they lopped off 
44.000 square miles of Germany's 
territory. Most of it was turned over 
to Poland, but Soviet Russia kept 
part of this territorial booty for it- 
self. Nearly 13,000,000 Germans were 
expelled from their homes. 

The Soviets became one of the 
four occupying powers of what re- 
mained of Germany. The United 
States, Britain, France, and Soviet 
Russia each governed a zone of Ger- 
many. Similarly, the four powers 
shared control of Berlin, a city deep 
inside the Soviet zone. These divi- 
sions, the Allies had agreed at the 
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German city of Potsdam, were to be 
temporary. 

The only roadblock to reunifica- 
tion was the Soviet desire to seal off 
its own zone in East Germany. The 
roadblock became a real one in April, 
1948, when the Russians shut down 
all supply routes to West Berlin 
(comprising the U. S., British, and 
French zones of the city). The Rus- 
sians brashly announced that the 
highways to Berlin were “in need of 
repair.” 

The squeeze play failed. For 328 
days, an Allied “airlift” brought food 
and fuel to the 2,250,000 West Ber- 
liners. Finally, the Soviets called off 
the Berlin blockade. 

Soviet Russia—not Germany— 
turned out to be the postwar threat 
to peace. The Western Allies, there- 
fore, in May, 1949, permitted a con- 
stitution to go into effect that created 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
A newly elected Bundestag (lower 
house of parliament) of this West 
German republic chose Konrad 
Adenauer as Germany’s chancellor 
( premier ). 

That same year, the Soviets pro- 
claimed the establishment of a rival 
German government in the East. 
Although it was called the German 
Democratic Republic, it has never 
held a free election. It has been 
ruled by Walter Ulbricht, a German 
Communist who spent 11 years in 
Soviet Russia and who takes orders 
from Moscow. 


AGE OF ADENAUER 

Konrad Adenauer rose to become 
one of the great leaders of the post- 
war world. Under his leadership, 
West Germany joined the European 
Common Market (a six-nation trade 
community), the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and many other 
organizations that bind together the 
nations of the free world. West Ger- 
man soldiers, thoroughly educated 
in democracy, today stand side by 
side with Americans, British, and 
French in the defense of free Europe. 


However, a national election in 
West Germany last month signaled a 
possible shift in the country’s politi- 
cal leadership. Adenauer’s party, the 
Christian Democratic Union, lost its 
majority in the Bundestag. It still re- 
tained a sizable advantage over its 
nearest rivals, the Social Democrats, 
led by Willy Brandt, mayor of West 
Berlin. 

To continue as head of the gov- 
ernment, Adenauer must win enough 
backing from other parties to form a 
coalition government with them. 
As World Week went to press, the 
Christian Democratic Union was 
negotiating with a smaller party, the 
Free Democrats, on the possibility 
of forming such a coalition. It seemed 
likely that a government headed by 
Adenauer would win the necessary 
majority. However, West Germany 
is so firmly tied to the West that no 
change in its foreign policy is ex- 
pected, even if Adenauer should step 
down as chancellor. 


A LEAKY POPULATION 


While West Germany grew in 
prestige and prosperity, East Ger- 
many’s reputation sank lower and 
lower. East Germany is perhaps the 
only country in the world with a 
swiftly declining population. In 1945 
there were more than 19,000,000 peo- 
ple in East Germany. Today the pop- 
ulation is down to about 16,000,000. 

About 3,000,000 East Germans 
have “voted with their feet” since 
1945 and fled to West Germany. 
Hundreds of thousands of these ref- 
ugees have been factory workers, a 
fact which infuriates the Reds be- 
cause East Germany was proclaimed 
a “workers’ paradise.” Most of these 
refugees escaped via West Berlin, 
but this gateway has now been shut 
air-tight (see “The Wall,” p. 16). 

Just as West Germans today have 
a weight problem (they eat too 
much), so do East Germans (they 
eat too little). This is embarrassing 
to the Communists because East 
Germany was the breadbasket of 
pre-war Germany. 

In 1953 conditions were so bad 
that East German workers rebelled 
in a sharp, brief uprising. They 
wanted more food, more pay, and an 
easing of police state methods. The 
revolt was quickly snuffed out by 
Soviet tanks, 

Today an East German must work 
three times as long as a West Ger- 
man to buy a pair of shoes, twice as 
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President Heinrich Luebke 


JUST. A MONTH before Hein- 
rich Luebke was sworn in as West 
Germany's president in 1959, a 
public opinion poll showed that 
three out of every five West Ger- 
mans had no idea who he was. 

As a man whose tastes run to 
old books and _ solitary walks, 
Luebke has always kept out of 
the limelight. He prefers to let 
deeds speak louder than words. 
As a result, he enjoyed wide 
respect among fellow politicians, 
but little fame among fellow Ger- 


mans, 

Born in 1894, Luebke describes 
himself as a man of the “little 
people.” In his college days, he 
concentrated on engineering and 
economics. Before his career could 
get rolling, however, World War 
I swept across Europe. Luebke 
served in the war as a lieutenant. 

After the war, his interest cen- 
tered in economics. In 1931 he 
was elected to the Prussian state 
legislative assembly. When the 
Nazis took power in 1933 they 
imprisoned Luebke for opposition 
to Nazi leader Hitler. 

After World War II ended in 
1945, Luebke re-entered politics 
and was elected to the West Ger- 
man parliament. In 1953 Chancel- 
lor Adenauer named him minister 
of agriculture. 

Luebke remained minister until 
1959. Then his party (the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union) named 
him its candidate for the West 
German presidency, a largely cer- 
emonial post. “I don’t think I 
am cut out for this office,” he 

id modestly. 

this modesty has not pre- 

im from competently 
presidential duties. 

has him still more re- 
his colleagues and 

“fame” among his country- 
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Imprisoning 
a People 


The 
WALL 


AST MONTH, workers were 

busy in both West Berlin and 
East Berlin. The free part of the 
city was putting the finishing 
touches to a new opera house. In 
the Soviet part, workers were dig- 
ging a trench that would be part 
of a barrier against East Berliners 
trying to escape to freedom. 

The barricades have been going 
up in Berlin ever since August 13 
when Soviet and East German 
troops began sealing up _ the 
snaking 25-mile border between 
the two parts of the city. At the 
same time, the East Berlin-West 
Berlin border was closed to virtu- 
ally all civilian traffic. Previously, 
East Berliners and West Berliners 
had been permitted to travel 
freely between zones and through- 
out the city. In fact, 50,000 East 
Berliners held jobs in West Ber- 
lin, and about 7,000 West Ber- 
liners worked in East Berlin. 

All this came to a sudden end. 
The Communists had worked 
themselves into a fury because 
throughout the summer East Ger- 
mans had been pouring into West 
Berlin at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 
a day! From there the refugees 
were flown to new lives in West 
Germany. 


ESCAPE HATCH SEALED 

Slamming shut the escape hatch 
to West Berlin has not been easy. 
Many houses in Berlin are built 
right on the dividing line between 
East and West Berlin. At first, 
the Communists tried bricking up 
the doors on the Western side. 
But people jumped from the win- 
dows, some to their death, or cap- 
ture, the lucky ones to a new life. 

The Communists decided the 
only way to jam up East Berliners 
was to create a “death strip” or 
No Man’s Land between East 





and West Berlin. First, a 25-mile- 
long barbed-wire barricade was 
erected. Then a concrete wall, 
head high, was put up. The wall 
is topped by high, double rows of 
barbed wire. 

Behind parts of the wall are 20 
yards of more wire and a 20-yard 
strip of cleared ground with a 
deep trench running through it. 

Then comes another high, single 
barbed-wire barricade closing the 
“death strip.” Some 3,000 forced 
laborers are finishing up this 
project. All that remains is to 
build guard towers and to elec- 
trify the barbed wire and East 
Berlin’s city-wide concentration 
camp will be completed. 


RED DEMOLITION SQUAD 

In September, the East Ger- 
man Communist newspaper Neues 
Deutschland said moving vans 
would be in evidence all over East 
Berlin during the next few weeks 
and months. Presumably the vans 
would be carting people and their 
furnishings away from homes on 
the border line. 

“Happy tenants will be moving 
into new homes,” the paper said. 
One of these “happy tenants” per- 
haps was Ida Siekmann, 59, who 
lived in’ one of the borderline 
houses marked for demolition. The 
Communists had come to “move 
her to a new home”—but she 
jumped from a third-story win- 
dow before they could drag her 
off. 

Berlin is not a pleasant city to 
live in today—not for the East 
Berliners, nor for the West Ber- 
liners who have to watch their 
brothers’ suffering. It is another 
tragedy of the Cold War. [See 
photo-essay, “Berlin: The Tragic 
Tale of a Divided City,” on pages 
12-13.] 
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long for a suit. In West Germany 
there are 67 autos for every 1,000 
persons; in East Germany only 8 
autos per 1,000. Because of stub- 
born facts like these, Ulbricht has 
dropped his slogan: “We Will Beat 
West Germany in Per Capita Con- 
sumption by 1961!” 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
ever since 1958, has been threatening 
to sign a peace treaty with East Ger- 
many that would place it in control 
of all land, rail, and canal routes to 
West Berlin. This would mean that 
the Western Allies could remain in 
West Berlin only at the consent of 
East Germany. What Khrushchev 
chooses to overlook is that the United 
States is in West Berlin through 
rights of conquest in World War II. 

President Kennedy summed up the 
U. S. position last month: 

“The Western Allies are not con- 
cerned with any paper arrangement 
the Soviets ...make with a regime 
of their own creation, on territory 
occupied by their own troops and 
governed by their own agents. No 
such action, however, can affect 
either our rights or our responsibili- 
ties.’.'. . 

“The Western powers have calmly 
resolved to defend, by whatever 
means are forced upon them, their 
obligations and their access to the 
free citizens of West Berlin and the 
self-determination of those citizens.” 


WORDS IN THE NEW 


Nazi (p. 14)—A member of the Na- 
tional Socialist party headed by Adolf 
Hitler. The Nazi party stood for totali- 
tarian government, ruthless suppression 
of opponents, and domination of Europe 
by the German people (the so-called 
“master race’). 

Bundestag (p. 15)—The federal par- 
liament of West Germany has two 
chambers. The more powerful is the 
lower chamber, or Bundestag, whose 
members are elected by the people. 
Members of the upper chamber, or Bun- 
desrat, are chosen by the ten state gov- 
ernments of West Germany. The Bun- 
desrat is mainly an advisory body. 


Willy Brandt (p. 14)—-VIL-lee BRAHNT. 

Konrad Adenauer (p. 14) —KON-rad 
ODD-en-our. 

Bundestag (p. 15)—BOON-desh-tahg. 

Heinrich Luebke (p. 15) — HINE-rick 
LOOB-keh. 

Walter Ulbricht (p. 
OOL -brickt. 


15) — VAHL-tue 





“Miss Softball” 


HO was the greatest pitcher of 
1961? Whitey Ford, who won 25 
and lost only 4 for the Yankees? Nope. 
Frank Lary, who wound up 23-9 for the 
Tigers? Nope. Joey Jay, who was 21-10 
for the Reds, or Warren Spahn, who 
was 21-13 for the Braves? Double nope. 
The country’s No. 1 pitcher last sum- 
mer was Joanie Joyce, of the famous 
Raybestos Brakettes softball team. 

You won't believe her record. Over 
the regular season, she won 20 games 
and lost none. How could she lose? No- 
body could hit her! In 224 innings, she 
allowed just 34 hits and only two 
earned runs! That gave her an earned- 
run average of .009 a game! What's 
more, she whiffed 431 batters—just 
about two per inning—and pitched six 
no-run, no-hit games! 

With Joanie bulleting her fast ball 
by all the hitters, the Brakettes easily 
advanced to the Women’s World Tour- 
ney at Portland, Ore., last month. They 
were red-hot favorites to cop their 
fourth world crown in a row. 

Joanie was out of this world in the 
early rounds, winning four games in a 
row, including two no-hitters. Then 
came disaster. With their second-string 
pitcher in the box, the Brakettes were 
upset, 2-1, by a scrappy team from 
Reading, Pa. So the champs entered 
the final day of the Tourney, trailing 


the Whittier (Calif.) Gold Sox by one 
game. 

That set up the wildest 12-hour 
stretch in women’s softball history. At 
about 3:30 p.m. Joanie was called in to 
relieve her teammate, Bertha Ragan, in 
the sixth inning of a semi-final game 
against Toronto. The score at the time 
was 0-0. Think Luis Arroyo is a good 
relief pitcher? Well, Joanie went 7 2/3 
innings—allowing no hits, no runs, and 
fanning 14—before the Brakettes won 
out in the 13th inning! 


White-Washes the Sox 


After an hour’s rest, Joanie again 
took the pitching rubber. This was the 
crucial game of the Tourney. She had 
to starch the unbeaten Gold Sox, or the 
Brakettes “was dead.” Joanie came 
through just like Ben-Hur. She white- 
washed the Gold Sox with a one-hitter, 
striking out 13. 

That put the two teams in a tie for 
the championship. So Joanie—after 
pitching 14 2/3 shut-out innings—had to 
start all over again. Under the lights, 
on a damp and cold field, Joanie and 
the Gold Sox pitcher, Lou Albrecht, 
hooked up in a great pitching duel. 

After 14 innings, it was 0-0. Joanie 
then singled and rode home on a dou- 
ble. The Brakettes looked like sure win- 
ners. But the Sox tied it up in the 
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bottom of the 14th—thanks to some 
sloppy fielding behind Joanie. The 
game went five more innings, until the 
Brakettes’ defense cracked again. The 
Gold Sox bounced off the field, winners 
(2-1) and world champs. 

But Joanie was the real hero. In 19 
innings, she had yielded just 5 hits and 
struck out 40! Over a 12-hour period, 
she had pitched 33 1/3 innings, allow- 
ing just 2 runs, 6 hits, and striking out 
67! Over the entire series, she had 
struck out 130 in 62 1/3 innings. She 
had allowed only 11 hits and 2 earned 
runs, won 6 games, and pitched 2 no- 
hitters! That’s pitching. 

You can imagine how she felt losing 
the championship after that fantastic 
effort. Yet, cold and dead beat as she 
was, Joanie was the first to go over and 
congratulate the winners. Shortly after- 
ward, Joanie was voted the most valua- 
ble player of the World Tourney. 


Started at Age of Five 


A great athlete and a great sport, 
Joanie was born in Waterbury, Conn., 
21 years ago. Her father taught her how 
to play ball at the age of five. By the 
time she reached Crosby High School, 
Joanie was a great all-around athlete. 
She began pitching at the age of 15. 
Her complete record for the past six 
years is 103 victories against just 8 
defeats! 

Oddly enough, she wasn’t the Brak- 
ettes’ first-string pitcher until this year. 
The “meal ticket” of the team had al- 
ways been Bertha Ragan, 11 times all- 
star. Still Joanie managed to make the 
all-star team the past three years. She 
not only was a crack pitcher but a great 
hitter and fielder as well. (She plays 
first base when she isn’t pitching.) 

Besides being all-star in softball, 
Joanie made All-American in basketball 
and is a top-flight bowler. A tall, hand- 
some girl, she stands 5-feet 9-inches 
tall, weighs 145 pounds, and has dark 
blonde hair and blue eyes. She attends 
Southern Connecticut State Teachers 
College, where she’s studying to be- 
come a physical education instructor. 

Her favorite movie stars are Kim 
Novak and Tony Curtis. Music-wise, 
she goes for Ray Coniff's band and vo- 
cals by Joni James and Johnny Mathis. 
Her favorite school subject-is math. 

Joanie holds the record for pitching 
the longest game in softball history— 
a 26-inning no-hitter in which she 
struck out 35 batters! But that wasn’t 
the greatest thrill in her career. 

“My greatest thrill,” she told Scholas- 
tic Magazines, “occurred in the final 
game of the 1958 World Tourney. I re- 
lieved Bertha Ragan in the second 
inning and went on to pitch a no-hitter 
the rest of the way. That gave the 
Brakettes their first world title.” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 

















HE SEWING MACHINE is one 

of the “most invented” inventions 

on record. During a span of some 60 

years, at least five inventors, all work- 

ing independently of one another, de- 

signed machines that could stitch and 
sew—more or less. 

An Englishman named Thomas Saint 
is credited with drawing up the first 
plans for a sewing machine in 1790, 
but his idea never went beyond the 
blueprint stage. Some 30 years later 
a French tailor named Thimonnier ac- 
tually built dozens of workable sewing 
machines. Thimonnier’s fellow tailors, 
fearing that the machine would put 
them out of business, promptly raided 
the inventor’s shop and put Thimonnier 
out of business instead. 

Then came the Americans: Walter 
Hunt, Elias Howe, and Isaac M. Singer. 
Hunt designed his machine in 1832, 
but never secured a patent for his in- 
vention. Howe and Singer both de- 
veloped practical sewing machines—and 
became involved in one of the longest 
and most bitter legal battles in the 
history of American patent law. In the 
end, they worked out an arrangement 
enabling both to acquire fortunes. 

For Elias Howe the path to his for- 
tune was blocked by handicaps and 
disappointments that took a lifetime to 
hurdle. He was born in 1819 in Spen- 
cer, Massachusetts, the son of a farmer. 
The Howe family was so poor that, 
when Elias was 12, his father could 
no longer keep the boy in clothes and 
hired him out to a neighboring farmer. 


OCCASIONAL SCHOOLING 


At the age of 16, Elias set off from 
home to find a job as a mechanic. 
He had little schooling, only the meager 
education that he had acquired by 
occasionally attending classes at the 
local school during the winters. But he 
had a knack with machinery. 


YOU Can Win a Cash 


Z Ee ieme ter Ovo Americans 
OUR NATION'S 
IMMORTALS 


ELIAS HOWE 


Howe worked briefly in factories and 
machine shops in the Massachusetts 
towns of Lowell and Cambridge be- 
fore becoming an apprentice to a Bos- 
ton watchmaker. In 1841 he married 
Elizabeth Ames of Boston. The couple 
were to have three children. And it 
soon became evident that Howe's $9- 
a-week salary was not sufficient to sup- 
port his family. 

One day at the watchmaker’s shop, 
he overheard his employer and a cus- 
tomer discussing a machine that could 
sew. They said that any man who in- 
vented such a machine would be as- 
sured of an “independent fortune.” 
Howe was in desperate need of any 
kind of fortune. He quit his job to 





“Be it known that | have invented 
a new and useful machine for sewing 
seams in cloth and other articles re- 
quiring to be sewed, and | do hereby 
declare a full and exact description 
thereof.’’"—Elias Howe, 1819-1867 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1915 by 61 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. Statue by 
Charles Keck. 











devote full time to the development 
of a sewing machine. Howe struck a 
bargain with an acquaintance to house 
and feed the budding-inventor and his 
family, in return for half interest in 
Howe’s invention. 

For two years he labored on a design 
for a sewing machine. Finally, in 1845, 
he was prepared to demonstrate his 
new machine to a large clothing man- 
ufacturing firm in Boston. Howe proved 
that his device, sewing at the rate of 
250 stitches a minute, could work as 
fast as five seamstresses sewing by hand. 
The clothing manufacturers declared 
World Week's 


'rize in 


“Hall of Fame Contest.” Fo: 
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Howe's machine “most interesting”— 
and promptly lost interest. 

Howe secured a patent for his ma- 
chine in 1846. Unable to make any 
sales in this country, he sent one of 
his machines to England. A manufac- 
turer there offered to pay Howe $1,500 
for his invention. The English indus- 
trialist also insisted that Howe travel 
across the Atlantic to develop a leather- 
sewing machine for British factories. 
Howe set sail for England in 1847. His 
family followed a short time later. 


TIME OF TROUBLES 


The arrangement in England did 
not work out. Howe quarreled with his 
employer. On borrowed money he sent 
his family home to Boston. Then he 
came home himself. 

When Howe landed in New York in 
1849, he was astonished to discover 
that others had developed sewing ma- 
chines, based on principles that he 
had perfected—first! His astonishment 
turned to grief when word reached him 
that his wife was dying. Howe bor- 
rowed $10 and rushed to Boston. She 
died as he reached her bedside. 

Had he received what was due him, 
Howe believed, he could have provided 
the medical care that might have saved 
his wife. With a determination born 
out of bitterness, Howe began a fight 
for his patent rights. Five years of 
court battling went by before Howe's 
patent was upheld in 1854. All other 
sewing machine makers were ordered 
to pay royalties to Howe. With increas- 
ing sales of the machines, his income 
soared as high as $4,000 a week. 

Howe lived out his last years in 
blissful prosperity. He died in 1867, 
a man vindicated. His invention became 
familiar equipment in factories and 
homes across the land. He helped to 
lift a nation beyond the threshold and 
into the modern machine age. 


stails see page 19, 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 


WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


=~. 
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ERE’S your chance to 

nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please. 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week wiil send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 


students in Grades 7 through - 


12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 


Let Your Parents Read World Week 


Parents, too, enjoy World Week. We know this because parents 
have written us and so have many students whose parents regu- 
larly read the magazine. So, why not take home your World Week 
after you have finished using it in school? 

Parents are usually interested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially interested in World Week be- 
cause it contains so much news and background for understanding 


the news better. 




















MIKE 
MAN 


wand The 
OMLIKED-LIFEGUARD 
CAPER 








ENT SOUTH FOR REST. BEACH SO CROWDED I COULDN'T 
T ANY. HEARD SCREAM. THEN ANOTHER . AFTER 
THIRD SCREAM I GOT SUSPICIOUS. STARTEP TO 
INVESTIGATE . 








IT WAS LIFEGUARD. HE'D TRIED TO RESCUE 
-BUT SHE STUCK A 


NI 
HATPIN IN HIS INNER TUBE, 


LIFEGUARD TOLD ME THIS WAS |O t 
ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM. FROM THIS EVIDENCE 
I CONCLUDED HE WASN'T VERY POPULAR . 
STARTED LOOKING FOR CLUES. FOUND A WOMAN'S 
ROLL-ON DEODORANT IN HIS BEACH BAG. 












































BACK IN OFFICE. PHONE RANG. IT WAS 
LIFEGUARD. SINCE USING SPRAY 
HE'D HAD TO RESCUE 407 

WANTED TO COME NORTH FOR A REST. 











Watch on the Rhine 


By Jeanne M. Coccia, Boyertown Area Sr. H. S., Gilbertsville, Pa. 
*® Starred words refer to Germany 
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* 5. Willy ____., mayor of West Berlin. 
ACROSS Ro ae 
12. The edge. 


is capital of E. Germany. 13. Military Police (abbr.). 





Make an 


artorgma 


She Will Love It... 
and the Whole Family 
Can Have Fun! 


New 3-Dimension Decorator Hobbycraft Kits 


Lifelike Shadow Box Dioramas Featuring Sculptured Figures of Zoo Animals 
and backgrounds are completely finished. You 
put sculptured animal figures together, paint them, 
following molded-in guide lines, and assemble into 
a beautiful home decoration. No painting experi- 


art. Artoramas 
lifelike 3-dimension dioramas. Shadow box frames ence needed. 


3 Subjects—2 Sizes—Paints, Brushes Included 


Kit includes all parts, six-color paint set, 2 brushes, adhesive-thinner 
pictorial instructions. Select your favorite animals. 


in. 2% &. deep. __.......... $2.98 
2 5 le $2.98 
Y% x 124% 4 si iar dnp. coven. $4.98 
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. Sound made by kitten. 
. River and gulf in Russia. 
. Object that helped Roger Maris 


achieve success this baseball season. 


. Members of political party headed by 


Hitler. 


. Make a mistake. 
21. Editor (abbr.). 
23. Wild animal's lair. 
25. Bushel (abbr.). 
3. “Much ________. About Nothing.” 
. Little Miss Muffet on a tuffet, 
. Having reached limit of growth. 
. Reward deserved. 
3. L-shaped. 
. Add to little by little. 
7. What goes must come down. 
9. Belongs to thee. 
. A ship’s bell is struck on the half 


(abbr. ). 


2. At this time. 
3. Made an attempt. 
. Germany is bounded on north by the 


North and the Baltic 


. Title of science-fiction film about life 


form from outer space. 


. Small hotel. 
. Manganese (chemical abbr. ). 
. Altitude (abbr.). 
52. More than one man. 
. German leader whose actions led to 


World War II. 


Many cities in Germany were 
during World War II. 


. Promise. 


. Rhodium (chemical abbr.). 
3. The binding custom or practice of a 


community. 


» nao; 

3. Railroad (abbr.). 

. To sicken. 
8. This state is known as “The Land of 


Enchantment” (abbr.). 


. Libyan port in North Africa, scene of 


German campaign 1940-42. 


. Sloping edge on cutting tool. 
. Thick mat. 
. Insane. 

3. Achieve first place in contest. 
. Celestial globe. 
. First name of 54 Across. 
. German monetary unit (plural). 
S: = eee 

7. Night-flying bird. 

. The seat of power or authority of a 


bishop. 


29. Worn around the neck. 
2. West German city where Hitler made 


an agreement with British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain in 1939. 


. German river which flows to North 


Sea. 


. This country and Germany were ene- 


mies. 


calls the kettle black. 


. This means three. 
. Slang meaning an intense longing. 
. Finished bottom of skirt. 
. Not well. 
. Look for this on golf course. 
. Shows where or when. 

51. Tellurium (chemical abbr.). 

52. Milliliter (abbr. ). 

3. Great Plains state (abbr.). 
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dist: Masarzines 


i” Recommended MiTop Rating 


“Larry Elgart: Visions (American 
Legends) [MGM SE/E8961]. The star 
of this LP is Bobby Scott, 24, who (as 
a teen-ager) recorded some pop hits 
as a singer, has played with jazz combos, 
and most recently has been working 
with Elgart as arranger. For this LP Scott 
has written a series of 12 big band 
“impressions” of some varied American 
scenes (Bayou Call, Fulton’s Folly, etc.), 
and handles one “down home” vocal 
Green Valley). The Elgart band wraps 
up all 12 tracks solidly, and I especially 
like the swinging way they handle For 
the Soul and Meetin’ Feet 


“Belafonte: Jump Up Calypso [RCA 
Victor LPM/LSP2388]. Harry, with a 
steel band and chorus behind him, is in 
fine form in his first new calypso album 
in six years (the 1955 one was the first 
LP to sell more than a million copies). 
He wisely “balances” his calypso num- 
bers with some wistful West Indian folk 
ballads 


“Pete Fountain: 
CRL57378]. Pete’s transported his clari- 
net from Bourbon St. to les boulevards— 
adding some strings, trombones, and 
(oui!) a French horn to his regular 
rhythm section. The arrangements are 
closer to New Orleans than the Left 
Bank, but their lightly swinging style 
makes for both listening and 
dancing 


good 


“The New Andre Kostelanetz [Co- 
lumbia CS8457 or CL1657]. First it 
was the Boston Pops playing the Mambo 
Rock [Sept. 13 column]. Now, believe 
it or not, it’s Kostelanetz going Big 
Beat! Not only that, the king of mood 
music schmaltz has picked up cha-cha 
and calypso beats, too. He hasn’t com- 
pletely abandoned the gushing violins, 
but this is certainly a new, hip Kosty. 
And the hi-fi sound is great, too. 


“Sibelius: Finlandia; Symphony No. 5 
[Angel (S)35922]. For the past decade 
Herbert von Karajan’s recording of the 
5th has remained unequalled in its 
strength, spaciousness, and dramatic 
intensity. Now he’s re-recorded it in the 
latest hi-fi techniques, and it will prob- 
ably stay at the top of the list for an- 
other decade or more. Karajan’s Fin- 
landia is rousingly done, but Ormandy’s 
version (Columbia) goes him one bet- 
‘ter by throwing in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir for a more thrilling finale. 

—R.H. 
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Clearasil’s 3 Medical Actions 


pen, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED see 
Hides Pimples While it Works 


KIN SPECIALISTS explain that a 
pimple is a clogged, inflamed 
pore. They point out that for truly 
effective external treatment of pim- 
ples you need a medication with 
three actions which OPEN . . . CLEAN 
OUT... and DRY UP pimples fast. 
Only the Clearasil type medication 
can give you all three of these vital 
medical actions. 


How Clearasil works to 
clear pimples fast 


1. Opens Pimples. ‘Kera- 
tolytic’ action gently peels 
away and opens the af- 
fected pimple cap...with- 
out dangerous squeezing. 
Enables active medications 
to get down inside. 


2. Cleans-Out Pimples. 
Now clogged pore can drain 
quickly. Antiseptic medi- 
cation can penetrate to any 
lower infection, stop growth 
of bacteria, relieve inflam- 
mation. Encourages the 
growth of smooth, healthy 
skin. 


3. Dries-Up Pimples. 

Clearasil’s oil-absorbing ac- 

tion works to dry up pim- 

ples fast . . . remove the 

excess oil that can clog 

Fei and cause pimples. 
~~ prevent further out- 
break. 


Floats Out Blackheads 
CLEARASIL softens and loosens blackheads 
so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. 
And it is skin-colored to end the embarrass- 
ment of pimples and blackheads instantly 
while it works fast to clear them up. Grease- 
less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you as in doctors’ 


clinical tests or money back. New stick 
only 98¢, tube 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting 
squeeze-bottle Lotion, $1.25 (no fed. tax 
on any). At all drug counters. 


DONNA PASCHKA, graduate 
61, Peabody High Schoot, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. says: “My face often breaks out 
before important fashion shows. Im- 
agine how I'd feel modeling that 
way. That’s why I'm so grateful for 
Clearasil. It helps clear my pimples 
in a jiffy.” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL (in tube), send name, address 
and 15¢ to Dept. JT-10A, cLEARASIL, 
122 East 42nd Street, 

New York, New York. 


In Mew Stick, 
Tube or Lotiote 
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ed EFY KNOW YOUR WORLD Fe 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Germany 





Pletcher 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Why is the powder keg in the cartoon labeled 


“Berlin”? _ « Sekt SY ae 








2. Why is the fuse of the powder keg pictured as 
stretching completely around the world? 





3. What is the “danger of miscalculation” referred to 





on the box of matches? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. The capital of West Germany is “ 
2. West Germany is (more? less?) prosperous than 


East Germany. 





3. Name two of Germany’s major rivers 
4. Is the Ruhr region noted for its fertile farmland or 


for its heavy industry? —___ 


5. Which part of divided Germany has the largest 


population? __ sinsieeniclisusidiedsiennansitadstlesiasieladiactaidiediai 


6. The most mountainous part of Germany is in the 


(North? Central? South? ) 
7. The “Iron Chancellor” who helped unify Germany 


in the 19th century was ES ave ee 


8. True or false? Germany was an ally, then an enemy 
of Soviet Russia during World War II. —_---_ 
9. What is the Bundestag? AS 


10. Who is the mayor of West Berlin? 
11. The German Federal Republic is the official name 


of (East? West?) Germany. 


12. West Germany is a member of the regional de- 


fense alliance known as 


lil. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to indi- 
cate the correct chronological order of the following 
events: 


_Adolf Hitler comes to power in Germany 
__Allied airlift breaks Berlin blockade 

Germany loses World War I 

King of Prussia proclaims himself Kaiser 


Germany invades Poland 


IV. PUT ON YQUR THINKING CAPS 


1. What are some of the reasons for West Germany's 
position among the leading industrial nations of the 


world? 








2. How would you summarize the United States’ long- 


range policy toward Germany? 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I, I], and III. Total, 100. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 
We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.- high moral and spiritual values; 
.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 
.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 
.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 
.. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 
We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 
We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
° ° to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
1toria honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 


P la tform be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 

















Tony and Ron won $5,000 scholarships—and so can you! 


Enter the 1962 Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild model car-building competition 


Easy to enter — and lots of fun! You can dream up and build the car 
of your choice. And you'll be competing against boys in your 
own age group. 

Free booklet, with car-building instructions and simple rules, is 
yours when you send in your name. You'll also receive regular 
editions of the Craftsman’s Guild newspaper, jam-packed with 
tips on how to build a winner. 

Don’t wait! Send the coupon today and you may become the win- 
ner of a $5,000 scholarship to the university of your choice. 


AWARDS TOTALING $117,000 
2-$5,000 2-$4,000 2- 2- 10—$1,000 
scholarships scholarships scho ips scholarships scholarships 
PLUS 1,060 regional and state awards valued at $79,000 


VHIS COUPON MAY MEAN A COLLEGE EDUCATION TO YOU—SEND IY TODAY 
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Fisher Body Guhimaet 's Guild, Dept. S-2, Warren Michigan 


Please enroll me in your 1962 Model Car Com- — = boys 
petition. Send me the free instruction booklet, , trek th are eligible. 


“Designing and Building a Model Car.” heck the year you 


Junior 
bivision Division 


19410 19460 


15-year-old Anthony Simone of 18-year-old Ronald Will of Hobart, 

Providence, R.!.,wona $5,000 uni- Indiana, shows the convertible 1442 1947 9 
versity scholarship in the Junior sports carthatearned him a $5,000 1943 
Division with this silver sports car scholarship to the university of O i460 
hardtop with a clear plastic top. his choice in the Senior Division. 199440 194999 


eeersceeeveee0e0e0 SYS ZONE 19450 195990 


APPROVED BY THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF S$ SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
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That's Why 


Matron (to departing maid): “But 
why are you quitting? Haven't we al- 
ways treated you like one of the family?” 

Maid: “Yes, and I'm not going to 
stand it any longer!” 


Missouri Showme 





Give 
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The ( UNITED ) Way 
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WALLET 


PHOTOS 


Just se any size —= 
photo, snapshot or negative w 

$1.00 for 30 Beavtitone® wallet f 
photos. Each 2x3, inch phote 

is made on double-weight, silk 
finish, portrait poper. We pay 
postage and return original. 


edd 25. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Bay, Wis 





STAMPS 





Read This First 
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A SYSTEM THAT BRINGS YOU 
100 = ek av on of ay f= even, 
a ‘about. 7 Nothing else aike thie ‘> enttocky 


=e Complete oe sent by return mail, 
+ %, sending 91 $i. one full year’s ber- 
ship or $1.50 


voy Be VEGAS STAMP SERVICE 








558 Oakey Las Vegas, Nevada 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Tr les, Se. Ley  Sietes 

— Anim mals ~ Comment 

Co High Value. Pletorl 

Complete “Collection plus Bi fibseteated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can. 


100 All Different US Commemoratives 


Face Values—V2¢ to 10¢ 
USED $1.00 MINT $4.95 
NO APPROVALS 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 12B, BROOKLYN 29, N. Y. 


10 GENUINE COINS. Fs 


= the Worle 

Holder 0 00m ata ” Tow win ot Minritioa. ri 
te approval service applicants sending in 5¢ for postage. 
TATHAM STAMP COMPAN’, Springfield 92, Mass. 
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Wesley Associates, Inc 


The new Republic of South Africa, 
formerly the Union of South Africa, re- 
cently issued its first 13 postage stamps. 
Pictured on these stamps are South 
African birds, plants, outstanding build- 
ings, and scenes of manufacturing and 
trade. The stamp above shows the sec- 
retary bird of the veld (grassland). It 
gets its odd name from the fact that its 


| crest suggests quill pens. 


If you're interested in collecting Afri- 
can stamps, you can get lists of stamps 
available by writing: Mr. Perry Mil- 
bauer, Sunlight Stamp Co., P. O. Box 
1259, Grand Central Station, New York 
Be; Pee Be 


The strange creatures above are not 
visitors from Mars. They are tropical 
weevils, insects belonging to the beetle 
family. They appear on a set of four 
brilliantly colored Charity Stamps re- 
cently issued by the Postal Administra- 
tion of Netherlands New Guinea. The 
weevils of New Guinea are tiny and 
colorful in appearance, but very de- 
structive for they eat and destroy grains 
and fruit. Part of the money charged for 
the stamps is given to charity. 

Would you like to have this set of 
stamps? If so, send your request to: 
Philatelic Service, The Hague, Nether- 
lands, before December 14. Enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, and 
a check or international money order 
for 28 cents, plus the cost of return 
postage. Check with your local Post 
Office to find how much should be en- 
closed for return postage. 

Outstanding events of the Civil War, 
from Fort Sumter to Gettysburg, are 
shown on a collection of 24 postage 
stamps which you may get by sending 
10 cents to: H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. 
T131, Boston 17, Mass. “—M. Ronan 


Show of the Week: One of the most 
eagerly awaited programs of the season 
will be seen this Sunday, Oct. 29, on 
CBS. It is the TV adaptation of Graham 
Greene’s novel, The Power and the 
Glory, starring Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Julie Harris, Patty Duke, Martin Gable, 
and Roddy McDowell. 
> Wednesday, Oct. 25, is a big night 
for variety shows. Besides its usual Steve 
Allen Show, ABC will present a special 
variety show with an accent on youth. 
It will star Paul Anka, with dancers 
Barrie Chase and Bob Fosse and special 
guest Fernando Lamas. And, on NBC, 
Martha Raye will be the guest on The 
Perry Como Show. 

On CBS’ Armstrong Circle Theatre, 
this Wednesday, the “actual” will be 
called “A Chapter in Tyranny: Date- 
line Berlin.” This will be a true drama, 
based on the escape problems of East 
Berlin refugees. 
> NBC’s Bell Telephone Hour will have 
an interesting approach to music on its 
program this Friday, Oct. 27. It’s a pro- 
gram called “Trio,” and the idea is to 
show five different threesomes at work. 
You'll see and hear the McGuire Sisters 
from pop music, the Benny Goodman 
Trio from jazz, the Kingston Trio from 
folk music, plus three opera singers with 
an operatic trio, and three ballet dancers 
with the pas de trois (dance for three) 
from Tschaikovsky’s “Swan Lake.” 
>» On ABC, this Saturday, Ernie Kovacs 
will have another of his zany specials, 
using electronic magic for much of the 
humor. 
> On Sunday, Oct. 29, NBC will do a 
special called “The World of Bob Hope,” 
which will be a look at the celebrated 
comedian and the life he has led over 
the years. 

CBS’ The Twentieth Century begins 
its new season this Sunday with “Hun- 
gary Today.” A team of cameramen 
filmed this study of the Iron Curtain 
country recently; they were the first 
American cameramen to take motion 
pictures in Hungary since the 1956 re- 
volt was crushed. 
> You may be interested in the story on 
Window on Main Street, Robert Young's 
new series on CBS on Monday. This 
week’s story concerns a gas station at- 
tendant who can’t understand why his 
son wants to go to college. You may be 
curious as to how Young changes the 
man’s views on the subject. 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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Ole! 
A Latin American was describing his 
country to his hosts in America. 
“Our most popular sport is bullfight- 
ing,” he told them. 
“Isn't that revolting?” they asked. 
“No,” smiled the man, “that’s the 


second most popular sport.” 
Ohio State Sundial 


That’s a Break 

A tourist visiting a small country in 
Europe noticed a farmer out in his fields 
sprinkling purple dust over the ground. 

“Why are you sprinkling that dust 
around?” asked the tourist. 

“To keep the tigers away,” replied the 
farmer. 

“My dear man,” said the tourist, “don’t 
you know there haven't been any tigers 
in Europe for thousands of years?” 

“Well, confidentially,” said the farmer, 
‘it’s a lucky thing. This stuff isn’t very 


good 
Yale Record 


Resourceful 


The fleet was holding maneuvers and 
a call to action stations had the crew 
rushing to their positions. Already re- 
ports of simulated damage were being 
recorded by damage control. 

An officer stood on the deck with a 
crayon in one hand. He stooped and 
traced out a rough circle extending 
from the rail toward midship. In the 
middle of this area he wrote: “Bomb 
hit. Deck gone.” 

As a seaman ran to his post, he 
stopped dead at the edge of the cray- 
oned circle and studied it carefully. 
Then, grabbing the crayon from the 
amazed officer, he drew two straight 
lines through the center of the circle, 
labeled them “Six-inch plank,” and hur- 


ried on his way. 


Tit-Bits. London 


Won’t Do 
Bricklayer: “I'd like to work here, but 
there isn’t room to park my car.” 
Foreman: “I guess you can’t fill the 
job. We want only bricklayers with 


chauffeurs.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Daffynitions 
Wedding Ring: A tourniquet worn on 
the left hand to stop circulation. 
Cowboy: A parenthesis with spurs. 
Tactless Person: Someone who says 


what everyone else is thinking. 
Good Evening 


Sharp or Flat? 


A haughty but sensitive matron, ex- 
tremely nearsighted, refused to wear 
glasses in public. She fumbled and 
bluffed her way through a hazy world 
until one Sunday in church she discov- 
ered she was singing the dots on her 


veil. 
Jack Herbert, Parade 


Reasonable 


The traveler staggered up to the sta- 
tion agent and asked for a drink of 
water, The station agent noticed that 
the man was deathly pale and asked 
what was wrong. 

“Oh, I always get terribly ill when 
I ride backwards on the train,” ex- 
plained the traveler. 

“Well, why didn’t you ask the person 
across from you to change seats with 
you?” asked the agent. 

“I thought of that,” said the traveler, 
“but there was nobody sitting there.” 


Sixteen Magazine 


Addled Axioms 
Love thy neighbor—he may build a 
fall-out shelter before you do. 
Charity begins at home—but it isn’t 
deductible. 
Bread cast upon the waters—clogs up 
the pipes. 


Dorothy Shay, Parade 
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Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 





A\U/L|L/E BBCIA 
E\A s 






































































































































All Wet 


“Did you hear about poor Herbert 
being drowned while visiting Italy?” 
“How did it happen?” 


“He got into a street fight in Venice.” 
Sunday Star Magazine 


Solid! 


There once was a lady named Harris, 
That nothing seemed to embarrass, 
"Til the bath salts one day, 
In the tub where she lay, 


Turned out to be plaster of Paris. 
Virginia Spectator 











FITC 


SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hoge 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
2 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
re FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO 
LEADING MAN'S eck for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I like a girl very much, and I'd 
like to tell her so, but the words just 
won't come out. Can you help me? 


A. Actions speak louder than words, 
much louder in your case. Trina will 
learn that you like her (if she doesn’t 
know already) by the little things you 
do for her. 

A girl is quick to notice the boy 
who has a special “Hi” for her, who 
does her favors, who sits with her or 
near her at games, who speaks with her 
after classes or on the telephone, or 
who has said nice things about her to 
others. 

These are just a few ways of letting 
Trina know that you think she’s spe- 
cial. Any show of loyalty, kindness, or 
interest for her will tell her more than 
romantic words can. 

Words of affection must come spon- 
taneously. If they are planned or self- 
conscious, they come out badly. If they 
come too soon, they sound unnatural. 
Worst of all, they sound insincere. Boys 
who toss around affectionate phrases, 


without thoughtful actions to back them 
up, are usually suspected by girls of 
being fickle. 


Q. What should you do if someone 
keeps talking to you in class? The teach- 
er is getting mad. 


A. You probably think you're being 
polite, pretending to listen to chatter- 
box Chadwick. But you're making it 
hard for three people—the teacher, you, 
and Chadwick—to say nothing of the 
classmates around you. 

There are times when it’s polite to 
grin and bear a chatterbox. But in the 
classroom your first courtesy is toward 
the teacher. And don’t forget about 
yourself. It’s by no means selfish to get 
a good education. You owe it to your- 
self, your family, and your community. 

Chadwick needs a bit of shaping up. 
Tell him to save his talk for after class. 
If he persists, give him the cold shoul- 
der. Don’t laugh at his remarks or 
look to see how he’s taking your new 
treatment. Your reactions may only en- 
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courage him to talk louder and longer. 

Turn away from him, so you won't 
see him. Give your whole attention to 
the teacher. That way, ignoring him 
will be no chore. 

If Chadwick is a real pest, explain 
to him after class why he’s being a 
loser and why you don’t feel like being 
one. As a last resort, ask your teacher 
for a seat change. This can be done 
without tattling. 


Q. Is it proper for a boy to come 
to the door to pick up a girl on the 
first date, or should a girl go out to the 
car when a boy drives up? 


A. It’s always proper, in fact im- 
portant, for a boy to come to the door. 
It's a courtesy to you and to your 
parents. Even if he’s already met your 
parents, he should greet them and let 
them know where he’s taking you. 

The boy who sits in the car and 
blows his horn is “ordering” you to 
come out, a rude thing to do. You 
would be just as rude if you kept him 
waiting after he came to the door. 
The boy is expected to talk with your 
parents, but not for twenty minutes. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve tt’? 


impractical Joker 


“COME ON DOWN to the Coffee 
Shop, and I'll treat you to a Coke,” said 
Chuck to Fran. 

“Sounds good,” answered Fran. 

It didn’t sound quite so good to Fran 
when they arrived and Chuck started 
putting on a one-man show. As soon 
as they walked in the door, Chuck 
bellowed a greeting to someone sitting 
at a table at the other end of the room, 
so everyone would be sure that Chuck 
Palmer had just walked in. 

When the waitress came to take their 
order, Chuck ordered two “lollicka- 
ploozers.” The waitress was new and 
became flustered, for she had no idea 
what a “lollickaploozer” was. When she 
asked Chuck what he meant, he asked, 


“You mean you don’t know what a 
‘lollickaploozer’ is?” 

After more embarrassment on the 
waitress’ part, Chuck finally pretended 
to be irritated and said he'd settle 
for a couple of Cokes. “Wow, that 
really threw her for a loop,” laughed 
Chuck when she left. 

When the Cokes came, Chuck blew 
the paper wrapper off his straw, after 
first dipping one end into some sticky 
chocolate from a soft candy bar. He 
chortled when the paper stuck to the 
ceiling. 

Fran was beginning to feel uncom- 
fortable. People were looking at them, 
and the proprietor was becoming an- 
noyed. Fran tried to be unconcerned 
and took a sip of her water. But her 
sip was interrupted by a sneezing fit. 
Chuck had put pepper in her glass! 

“Fran, you look hysterical!” laughed 
Chuck. 

“Maybe because I am—and not in a 
laughing way, Chuck,” said Fran, as 
she got up and left. 

Chuck looked surprised and mut- 
tered, “Some people just can’t take a 
joke.” 


1. Is it a joke to be discourteous to 
a waitress? to anyone who is helping 
you? to anyone? Is it a joke to mess 
up another's property? Is it a joke to 
embarrass an acquaintance by attract- 
ing unwelcome attention and by caus- 
ing physical discomfort? 

2. Do you suppose Fran will go out 
with Chuck again? Do you suppose the 
people working at the Coffee Shop will 
put up with Chuck for long? Might 
Chuck hurt their business? 

8. Is a joker, who is a show-off, 
usually a good sport at having jokes 
played on him? When, would you say, 
should a person outgrow the show-off 
stage? Are all jokes unkind or harmful? 
Explain. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish, We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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For screaming out loud... 
Its time for more of this fresh, clean taste! 


Hooray for you for cheering in the rain! And hooray for 7-Up! Here's a fresh taste so 
the cheers won't stick in your throat. A clean taste so your mouth won't go dry. 
A cool taste to quench hot-dog thirst. Don’t wait for the sun—it’s always 7-Up time! 


“Fresh up” 
with 
Seven-Up 





A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


Breck Hair Set Mist is a gentle spray Breck Hair Set Mist holds your curls softly 
that leaves your hair soft and shining, in place. This fragrant mist helps to 
never stiff or sticky. It is good to your hair. bring out the natural beauty of your hair. 


@ Use after combing, to-hold hair in place Use before combing style as you comb Use for pincurling 
eautiful lair 


k- [. 
Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck, In 


New purse size 75¢; 5% oz. is 3 11 os. $2.00; Plus ta Available wherever cosmetics a 
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“Task Force’’ Reports on Economics 


A major revamping of the high 
school economics curriculum has been 
proposed by a “National Task Force 
on Education.” 

The task force, created in July of 
1960 by the American Economics As- 
sociation with the support of the Joint 
Council for Economic Education and 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, consisted of five economists and 
two educators. Its job was to “describe 
the minimum understanding of eco- 
nomics essential for good citizenship 
and attainable by high school students,” 
and to provide “helpful guidelines for 
high school teachers, administrators, 
ind school boards.” 

Here are the major points in the re- 
port regarding curriculum: 


>“Wherever feasible, students [should] 
take a high school course in economics 
ov its equivalent. In all high 
schools of substantial size there [should] 
be at least an elective senior-course in 
economics.” But the task force warns 
“against the superficial description that 
appears to characterize so many pres- 
ent high school courses, and against 
teaching that stresses memorization of 
trivial facts, dates, and unused lists of 
concepts. Such information is soon for- 
gotten, and courses of this sort have 
little claim to the serious high school 
student’s time.” 


Courses in problems of American de- 
mocracy should devote “a substantial 
portion of their time to development of 
economic understanding. Such 
courses usually cover a variety of prob- 
lems, or problem areas, like social se- 
curity, international relations, big busi- 
ness, conservation of natural resources, 
public finance, and agriculture. Since 
the course employs the ‘problem ap- 
proach,’ it can afford excellent training 
in economic reasoning. On each prob- 
lem studied, teachers can show that 
rational decision-making must be based 
not on ignorance and prejudice but on 
a careful process of understanding the 
relevant facts, of analyzing the forces 
that produce the ‘problem,’ of clarify- 
ing goals, and of choosing carefully 
among the available alternatives.” 
Possible areas for coverage in “Prob- 


lems” courses: “Consideration of mo- 
nopoly and big business can lead into 
analysis of the nature of a basically 
private enterprise economy; the role of 
competition in markets for products 
and for labor; the effects of monopoly 
power on output, prices, and income; 
and the problems of achieving simul- 
taneously reasonable competition and 
low-cost mass production. The topic of 
comparative economic systems offers a 
challenging opportunity to emphasize 
that all types of economies must some- 
how deal with the three big economic 
problems (what, how much, and for 
whom), and then to compare and con- 
trast their objectives and methods. . . .” 
[The task force states flatly that 
“Every informed American should have 
a general impression of how other types 
of economic systems operate, especially 
communism. . . .”] 


Courses in American history provide 
“excellent opportunities for deepening 
economic understanding and for adding 
a new dimension to history itself. It in- 
evitably deals with many economic 
events—tariffs, banking controversies, 
inflation and deflation, the rise of large- 


scale business, growth of labor un/ons, 
the growing role of government in eco- 
nomic affairs, and many more . . .” For 
example, “Most American history texts 
deal with [the Great Depression] de- 
scriptively, with primary attention to 
political developments and the legisla- 
tion of the New Deal, but little atten- 
tion to the underlying economic forces 
involved, analysis of the social goals 
sought or effectiveness of such legisla- 
eg 


PThe business education curricula 
should include a required course in eco- 
nomics. But, in addition, economic 
understanding can be introduced in 
business courses, themselves. “. . . Book- 
keeping courses can be given much 
more intellectual content by relating 
them to simple business accounting 
concepts, to the role of costs and profits 
in business firms, and to such concepts 
as gross national product and national 
income. . 


Geography courses “provide excellent 
opportunities to relate the usual de- 
scriptive materials to the role of such 
factors as natural resources, climate 
and transportation facilities to the basic 


© Roy Stevens 


Three members of the National Task Force on Economic Education hammer out points 
of the final report. Left to right: Ben W. Lewis, chairman of Oberlin College’s Depart- 
ment of Economics; Lester V. Chandler, chairman of Princeton's Department of 
Economics; and Dean George L. Bach of Carnegie Tech's Graduate School of 


Industrial Administration. 


Dean Bach served as chairman of the Task Force. 
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economic processes of specialization 
and exchange. Discussion of differing 
rates of economic growth in relation to 
session of natural resources 
the im 
analysis 


varying pr 
can provide 
portance of geography. 
of the geographical bases for the loca- 
tion of different industries... .” 


“offer 


students to 


focus tor 
So can 


lively 


PMathematics courses special 
promise for introducing 
precise reasoning about economic prob 
lems. . Supply and demand curves 
could be employed to illustrate simple 
graphs. Simple relationships between 
income and consumption could_ illus- 
trate the use of linear equations in 
elementary algebra. . . .” 


PCivics courses “touch at many points 


on economic issues and problems. 


>Home economics courses “offer op- 
portunities to discuss such things as 
the role of the consumer, personal sav- 
ing, and social security in the American 


” 


economy. .. . 


Teachers should emphasize “getting 
students to use the economic concepts 
they are asked to learn. Supply and 
demand means little unless the student 
sees how he can use them in under- 
standing why farm surpluses persist in 
the face of government price support 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. E> 


policies, or in studying other such prac- 
Saving has meaning when 
family 


tical issues 
he sees what it means for the 
and the local business firm as well as 
for the a whole 
tional product is merely 
sees how 


economy as Gross na 
a set of tech- 
it helps 
measure the comparative per 

of the American and Russian 


nical words unless he 
him to 
formance 


economies 


Speaking of teachers, the task force 
reported the astonishing fact that “al- 
most half of all high 
studies teachers, and perhaps a quarter 
of all those teaching actual courses in 
economics, not had as much as a 
economics. The task 
force makes four recommenda- 
tions regarding teacher preparation: 

1. Teacher certification requirements 
in all states should require a minimum 
in col- 


school social 


have 
single course im 


these 


(6 unit) course 
all social studies and 


of one full veai 
lege economics for 
business education teachers. 

2. School boards and administrators 
should conside1 such requirements as 
and try to 


standards 


minimum enforce © even 
higher 

3. To help present teachers improve 
their competence, _ there 


should be summel! 


economic 
increased use of 
participation 
nationwide television economics course 
planned tor 1962-63. 
lege for additional work in economics. 

The television course referred to will 
be carried five times a week over the 
CBS “College of the Air.” It will cover 
material of interest to both high school 
will be 


workshops, teacher moa 


and return to col- 


students and teachers, and 


sponsored bv the Leaming Resources 
Institute, the American Economics As- 
sociation, and the Joint 
Education.) 

effective 
steps 
publishers, 


Council for 
Economic 

4. For 
teaching 
taken by 
and others to increase the supply 


rials 


} 
SC hool 


high 


should — be 


more 
materials, 
private founda- 
tions, 
of such mate 


Other task 


recommendations of the 


Professional economists should play a 


more active role in helping to raise the 


! 
level of ec 


should be 
private 


onomics in the schools 


The re 
both 
the improvement of 

The task recommendations, in- 
cluding an outline on the minimum un- 


more public support 


and governmental” for 
economics. 


torce 


is contained 
Economic Educa- 
available for $1 
Economic 


New York 


derstanding of economics, 
man 55-page 
fion m the 


report, 
Schools, 
Joint Council on 
2 West 46 Street, 


from the 

Education 

36, N.Y 
At the 


time the was 
made public, the Joint Council issued 
Study Materials for Economic Educa- 


tion in the Schools. the report of a ma- 


same report 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
terials evaluation committee. This is a 
45-page list of recommended books and 
pamphlets chosen by SC holars who 
7,000 materials on 
Dartmouth last summer. 


cents 


“econom- 
This 
Joint 


screened 
ics” at 
from the 
Education, 


pamphlet is 50 
Council on Economic 
Chairman of the task force 
Leland Bach, Dean of Carnegie 
School of Industrial 
Other 
Protessor of 


was 
George 
Tech's Graduate 
members were 


Educa- 


Administration 
Amo A. Bellack 
tion, Columbia Univ. Teachers College: 
Lester V. Chandler, Economics Depart- 
Princeton Univ.; M. L 
Frankel, director of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education; Robert A. Gor- 
Economics Department chairman, 
of California, Berkeley; Ben W 
Economics Department chair- 
Oberlin College; and Paul A 
Samuelson, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
secretary of the task force 
was Floyd A. Bond, Dean of the Univ. 
of Michigan School of Business Admin- 


ment chairman, 


don 
Univ. 
Lewis, 


man, 
Executive 


istration 


Fall Conventions 


Three major conventions will be held 
luring the Thanksgiving 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Chicago will 
welcome the 4lst meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Philadelphia plays host 
to the National Council ot Teac hers ot 
English and the National Council for 
Geographic Education. 

The NCSS opens _ its 
Wednesday, Nov. 22 
Delegates assembly. NCSS 
meet on Thursday, with the 
eral session scheduled for 
Friday, fou 


papers” 


weekend in 
annual 


while 


meeting on 
with a House of 
committees 
first gen- 
Thursday 
evening. On assemblies 
will 
by scholars in the 
geography, history, 
\ fifth 


social studies 


hear “position presented 
fields ot economics, 

and _ political sci- 
ence. assembly will deal with 
elementary 

Section meetings on Friday and Sat- 
urday will tackle such issues as: teach- 
ing about the Far East, teaching about 
the certification of social studies 
teachers, use of NCSS_ publications, 


about Communism, problem- 


Russia, 


teaching 
solving approach In economics, respon- 
sibility for mora] and spiritual values, 
the Midwest Television proj- 
ect, understanding world cultures, so- 
and others. 


Airborne 


cial studies research, 

The English teachers open their 51st 
annual convention officially on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 23. But the will 
be preceded by three-day 
From No. 21-2 
will discuss “Developing an Articulated 
English Program,” “Language and Lin- 
School Program,” “The 
Composition,” and “In- 


convention 
“study 
groups 


groups.” 3 fou 


guistics in 
Teaching of 
Education for 


Service Teachers.” 
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On Thursday, Nov. 23, 45 NCTE 
committees will meet to consider areas 
varying from censorship and _ contro- 
versy to literary maps. They will con- 
sider careers in English, bibliographies, 
educational television, achievement 
recordings, drama, teaching 
as a second language, techno- 
and utilization of teach- 


awards, 
English 
logic al « hange, 
among other topics. 

Friday will deal with the 
National Interest and the Teaching of 
report, a re-examination of the 
textbook evaluation, children’s 
Shakespeare, American and 
and others. 


er time, 


sessions 


I nglish 
classics 
literature, 
world literature, 

Saturday sections will be organized 
in elementary, secondary, and college 
Featured speakers at the 
will include U.S. Commissionei 
Sterling M. MeMurrin, 
playwright Archibald MacLeish, Brit- 
ish physicist-novelist C. P. Snow, and 
ti.eatrical producer Harold Clurman. 

The National Council for Geographic 
Education begins its 47th annual meet- 
ing on Friday, Nov. 24. Topics include: 
developments in geographic education, 
NCGE activities in geographic educa- 
leaders in geographic education. 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Road- 
America, power resources for 
the present and future, and problems 
in international relations. 

Featured speakers at NCGE include 
Dr. Edmund N. Bacon of the Philadel- 
phia Planning Commission and Dr, Leo 
Steg, manager of General Electric's 
Space Laboratory. Dr. Steg, 
who will be banquet speaker, will speak 
on space exploration and its social and 


cdlivisions 
NCTE 


of Education 


tion, 


VaVs of 


Sciences 


educational implications. 


Where Were You? 


Abraham Ribicoff — Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
Kennedy cabinet—told a group of the 
nation’s leading educators this month 
that they had to share some of the re 
ponsibility for the defeat of Federal 
school aid legislation. (See Sept. 27 
Scholastic Teacher. ) 

Speaking before the American Coun- 
cil on Education meeting in Washing- 
ton, Ribicoff asked 900 educators, 
Where you?” when the Admin- 
istration needed help in getting a school 
bill through Congress. Ribicoff pro- 
ceeded to answer his own question: 

‘Each of you was in his own com- 
partment, looking for support for his 
own program and interests.” 

Ribicoff urged the college and uni- 
presidents to help him and 
President Kennedy “reach the people” 
in campaigning for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. He warned that unless there 
was a commitment to education, “we 
are gradually going to slip further and 


further 


were 


versity 


behind.” 


Living Letters 
gL 

Scholastic Magazines, in cooperation 
with the United States Information 
Agency, is launching a new student-to- 
student program in international rela- 
tions. The program, called “Living Let- 
ters,” is an exchange of tape recorded 
messages between high schools in the 
United States and abroad. 

Schools taking part in the program 
are assigned a “partner” school] abroad. 
American schools may list choices for a 
partner school in three different coun- 
tries in order of preference. Scholastic 
will provide both the American and 
the foreign schools with free tapes for 
message exchanges. 

Programs involving the exchange of 
tape recordings have been going on for 
a number of years on a very limited 
scale between individual classes or 
school systems here and abroad. How- 
ever, this will be the first time the pro- 
gram has been set up on an organized 
nation-wide basis. 


Don’t Miss... . 
like it or not! 


Dag Hammarskjold and Crisis Di- 
plomacy, by Richard I. Miller (Oceana, 
$2.25 in paper, $6 in cloth). Written 
shortly before the untimely death of the 
U.N. Secretary General, this book 
traces Hammarskjold’s U.N. career 
from the time he took over from Trygve 
Lie in 1953 to the height of the Congo 
crisis in 1961. There is plenty of history 
packed in this 344-page book, which 
covers crises in Suez, Hungary, Laos, 
and the Congo. 

What Ivan Knows That 
Doesn’t, by Arther S. Trace, Jr. (Ran- 
dom House, $3.95). “By the time 
American school children get Jack and 
jill up that hill, Soviet children of the 
same age will probably be discussing 
the hill’s altitude, mineral deposits and 
geo-political role in world affairs.” An 
absolutely fascinating comparison of 
American and Soviet readers, literature 
texts, history texts, geography texts, etc. 
Don’t miss this one. It will be pub- 
lished Nov. 13. 

Pictorial Wall 


Johnny 


Map, showing the 
route of “El Cid” in the 11th century. 
This is free to teachers on request. 
Write, giving school address, to “E] Cid” 
Office, United Artists, Room 809, 165 
West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. Map 
is issued in connection with the forth- 
coming Samuel Bronston motion picture, 
El Cid, to be released in December. 

Your money’s worth in schools, in 
the September Changing Times. How 
good are your schools in comparison 
with those of other communities? Here’s 
how to measure the value of your school 
tax dollar. 


In Brief 


Three out of every five college stu- 
dents who borrow money under the Na 
tional Defense Education Act plan to 
teach, the U.S. Office of Education re- 
ports. 


Parents of 32 Negro school children 
have brought suit to end alleged racial 
segregation in the Chicago schools. The 
parents want to have Chicago's “neigh- 
borhood school” policy declared illegal 
and unconstitutional. 


PIf you would like a John Hay Fellow- 
ship in the United States (a year of 
studies in the humanities for teachers in 
public senior high schools), write now 
for an application blank to John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. Qualifications: 
Bachelor’s degree, five years’ teaching 
experience, not over 55 years of age. 
Teachers in twenty-six states and the 
District of Columbia are eligible for 
participation in program. Completed 
applications for John Hay Fellowships 
tor 1962-63 must be received by Dec. 
1, 1961. 


LIVE SEA HORSES 


Mated pair of live seahorses 
with food and instructions de- 
livered to your door for $3.50 
complete. Check or C.O.D. 
@ Easily kept in a goldfish bow! 
@ Fascinating pets 

@ Fathers bear live young 

@ Hardy — educational 

@ Fun for the entire family 

@ Live delivery guaranteed 


ANIMATED GIFT SHIPPERS 


153 PERVIZ AVE. DEPT. ST 1 
OPA-LOCKA, FLORIDA 


SPECIAL RATES 


fo] am tel let-liela— 





HOTEL 


Wellington 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 


OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL 
See your friendly travel agent. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


' Ger MANY AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 

2. World Geography: Unit on Ger- 
many, pp. 10-16; also see World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8. 

3. World History: Unit on Germany, 
especially pp. 12-16; also see World 
News in Review, pp. 6-8, and the 
Newsmaker article on Mongi Slim, p. 5. 

4. Citizenship: Good Citizens at 
Work, p. 9. 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p. 26. 

6. Testing Material: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Germany, p. 22; 
also see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

7. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (Elias Howe), p. 18; regular 
back-page features, including sports. 
crossword puzzle, TV-Radio, etc., be- 
ginning on p. 19. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Mongi Slim of Tunisia, recently elect- 
ed president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, is one of our News- 
makers this week. The other Newsmak- 
er is Charles Dillon Stengel—the incom- 
parable Casey—who has been signed up 
to manage the New York Metropoli- 
tans, a new baseball team which will 
enter the National League in 1962. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the functions and duties 
of the President of the U. N. General 
Assembly? Would you expect the post 
to be greatly sought after? Why or why 
not? (Students can be assigned to study 
the functions of the General Assembl 
and report to the class. ) 

2. Why was the death of Dag Ham- 
marskjold such a severe blow to the 
U. N.? 


UNIT: GERMANY (pp. 10-16) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. For the past 16 years, Germany 
has been a divided country. West Ger- 
many is a free, democratic state whose 
53,000,000 citizens enjoy a high stand- 
ard of living. Blessed with rich mineral 
resources, a central location, and an 
industrious, highly skilled population, 
West Germany has made an astonish- 
ing recovery from the destruction of 


World War II. Today it is one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations. East 
Germany, in contrast, is ruled by a 
Communist dictatorship subservient to 
Soviet Although it 
rich farmland, East Germany can bare- 
ly teed its 16,000,000 people. Low liv- 
a lack of personal 


Russia possesses 


ing standards and 
freedoms have produced a heavy migra- 
tion to the West 

2. Germany's industrial and military 
might have exercised great influence on 
world historv. However. Germany's ag- 
gressive policies ended in defeat in 
World Wars I and II. Under the Nazi 
regime of Adolf Hitler, millions of Jews 
ind political opponents of the Nazis 
were brutally exterminated. Hitle: 
brought Germany to almost complete 
ruin in World War II. Today a revital- 
ized West Germany is allied with the 
United States and other free world na- 
NATO. Leaders of its two 
politic al staunchly 


trons mn 
majol parties are 
cle mocratic. 

3. The United States has sought the 
ultimate reunification of East and West 
Germany under a freely elected, demo- 

ratic government. But Soviet 
has shown no inclination to loosen its 
grip on East Germany. This summer 
the Soviets brought on a new crisis in 
the Cold War when they sealed off the 
border between Communist-ruled East 
Berlin and the free city of West Berlin. 
They have threatened to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany which may 
give the East German Communists full 
control over the access routes into West 
Berlin 110 miles within East Ger- 
many The Western Allies, whose 
troops protect the freedom of the West 
Berliners, have reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to defend their rights in West 


Russia 


Be rlin. 


Assignments 


l. Pages 10-11 1) Explain 
Germany is a country of strategic im- 
portance in the Cold War. (2) Account 
for the importance of the Ruhr region. 

3) Compare East and West Germany, 
economically and politically. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) Identify: Otto 
von Bismarck; Adolf Hitler; Konrad 
Adenauer; Walter Ulbricht. (2) How 
did Germany become a divided nation? 
(3) What was the Berlin Blockade of 
1948? What was the Berlin Airlift? 
(4) Compare the attitude of the West- 
ern allies with that of Soviet Russia in 
regard to the reunification of Germany. 


W hy 
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5) Summarize President Kennedy's 
position on the Berlin question. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Motivation 

1. Tell students to bring to class 
newspaper clippings, photographs, and 
cartoons dealing with Germany and 
Berlin. Use these materials to motivate 
ind enrich class discussion. 

2. Ask the class to turn to the work- 
book on page 22 and interpret the car- 
toon. Students’ answers can prov ide you 
with a lead into the lesson. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 10-11) 
l Why has it been said that West 


| 
Germany and East Germany are “two 
lifferent worlds”? 

2. How would you explain the high 
living standards in West Germany, as 
compared with those in East Germany? 

3. What reasons can give tor 
the rapid growth of West German in- 
dustry since World War II? 

t. Why has Germany long 
called “the heart of Europe”? How has 
Germany’s location affected its role in 
world affairs? 

5. Why has West German prosperity 
embarrassed Soviet Russia? 


you 


been 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. If you could talk with the people 
who are fleeing from their homes in 
East Germany, what reasons do you 
think they would give for their action? 
2. One commentator has said that 
the East German people are “voting 
with their feet” against the Communist 
regime. What did he mean? How do 
the pictures bear out his statement? 

3. How do the photographs carry 
out the title, “The Tragic Tale of a 
Divided City”? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) 

1. Ask a student to open his copy of 
World Week and read aloud President 
Kennedy's statement on the Berlin 
crisis. What does the class think about 


this statement? 
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2. How did Germany become a uni- 
fied nation in the 19th century? 

3. Who were the Nazis? How did 
they come to power? What were some 
the ruthless measures they carried 
yutr 

4. Why is the year 1941 often called 
the turning point of World War ITI? 

5. How does West Germany’s mem- 
bership in NATO and in the European 
Common Market indicate its position 
in the Cold War? 

6. Why is Soviet Russia trying to 
prevent German reunification? Why 
has it threatened to sign a peace treaty 
with East Germany? 

7. Why did the Soviets seal off the 
border between East and West Berlin? 

8. How could the Berlin situation 
to world conflict? Why is the 
States willing to defend its 

Berlin, even at the risk of 


le ad 
United 
rights in 


war? 


Map Work 


Using the map of Germany in this 
issue as a guide, students can draw 
freehand maps of Germany in their 
notebooks. Tell students to: (1) Label 
West and East Germany; (2) Indicate 
the Iron Curtain in crayon or heavy 
3) Label the countries border- 
ing Germany; (4) Label the North Sea, 
Baltic Sea, and Kiel Canal; (5) Indi- 
cate the Saar and Ruhr regions; (6) 
Trace and label the Rhine, Elbe, Dan- 
ube, and Weser rivers; (7) Indicate the 
cities of Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Munich, Dresden, and 
Leipzig 


pene il; 


WHAT’S AHEAD 

November 1, 1961 
Special Issue: Your Career. 

November 8, 1961 


Special Section: Europe’s Needs and 
Resources. 








Map Reading 

Ask students to turn to the map of 
Germany in this issue of World Week. 

1. Which part of divided Germany 
is free? Which part is ruled by a Com- 
munist dictatorship? Find Berlin on the 
map. Why is West Berlin described as 
“an island of freedom in a sea of tyran- 
ny”? Why were the Communists able to 
blockade Berlin in 1948? Why was an 
airlift necessary to break the blockade? 

2. Study the inset map showing Ger- 
many’s changed boundaries. What 
boundary changes took place as a re- 
sult of World War II? What countries 
now share a common border with Ger- 
many? Which countries are separated 
from Germany by natural barriers? 
Which countries are not? Of what sig- 
nificance was this latter fact in past 
European wars? 

3. Why do you suppose that much 
of West Germany’s industry is located 
near the cities of Cologne and Essen? 
What are Germany's major rivers? Ex- 
plain the importance of the Kiel Canal. 


Things to Do 


1. Gifted students can be assigned 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








EUROPE’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES 
Nov. 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Forging a United Europe; 
the Story of the European Community, by 
R. L. Heilbroner (Pam. No. 308), 1961, 
25¢, Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
8th Street, New York 16, New York. What 
Future for Europe, by C. Grove Haines 
Headline Series No. 124), 1957, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. Britain, 
the United States and the Common Market, 
by E. Y. Blumenfeld (Vol. 2, 61, No. 3), 
1961, $2.00, Editorial Research Reports, 
1156 19th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
European Common Market (Vol. 11, No. 
1961, 35¢, Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Conn. Report on 
Western Europe, issued bimonthly, free, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Economic Research 
Dept., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N. Y. 15. 


BOOKS: Europe's Needs and Resources 
l'wentieth Century Fund, New York, 1961), 


>) 


ARTICLES: “Letter from Europe, 1961,” 
by P. Andrews, America, Sept. 2, 1961. 
“Why Britain Casts Its Lot with Europe,” 


Business Week, Aug. 12, 1961. “Khru- 
shchev’s Big Fear,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Sept. 11, 1961. “Common Market: 
Inner Six? Seven? Eight?” by P. Landau, 
Newsweek, July 17, 1961. “West Europe, 
the World’s Sleeping Giant,” U. S. News & 
World Report, June 19, 1961. “West Eu- 
rope and Continuing Coexistence,” Current 
History, Jan., 1961. 


FILMS: Western Europe: An Introduc- 
tion, 1954, 11 minutes, sound, black and 
white or color, sale, Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Ill. Diversity of peoples, dense popula- 
tion, importance of industry and trade, etc. 


FILMSTRIPS: Ten Nations and the 
U. S. A., 1958, 117 frames, color, National 
Education Program, 815 E. Center Street, 
Searcy, Ark. Examines social, economic, 
and political conditions in Western Europe; 
compares living standards to those in the 
U. S. Keystones of European Unity, 1958, 
53 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, New York. Discusses projects 
that are drawing the countries of Western 
Europe closer together. 
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to read and report on selected chapters 
of William Shirer’s book, The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich. 

2. Assign a special committee to 
keep the class posted on the latest de- 
velopments in the Berlin crisis. 

3. Are there any refugee families 
from East Germany in your neighbor- 
hood? If so, you might ask one of the 
refugees to address the class on his life 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 18) 


World Week continues its Hall of 
Fame series with a biographical sketch 
of Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing 
machine. 

Call students’ attention to the Hall 
of Fame Contest rules on page 19. 
Winning letters of nomination submit- 
ted by students receive $5 cash awards. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-the German 
city of Berlin has become a major prize in 
the Cold War between the Western powers 
and the Communist bloc; 2-conflict over 
Berlin might touch off a world war; 3-if 
the Soviets underestimate Allied determi- 
nation to defend West Berlin, they might 
take actions which could plunge the world 
into war. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Bonn; 2- 
more; 3-Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Oder, Weser, 
etc.; 4-heavy industry; 5-West Germany; 
6-South; 7-Bismarck; 8-true; 9-the lower 
house of the West German parliament; 10- 
Willy Brandt; 11-West; 12-North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

III]. When Did It Happen?: 3-5-2-1-4 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-In 
their answers, students might mention West 
Germany’s supply of coal and other mineral 
resources; its industrious, technically skilled 
population; its location in the center of 
Europe; its excellent transportation net- 
work; U. S. economic aid after World War 
II, etc.; 2-the ultimate goal of U. S. policy 
toward Germany is the reunification of East 
and West Germany under a freely elected, 
democratic government. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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VERY SEMESTER, hundreds of 

prospective teachers enter into that 
portion of their college preparation 
called practice-teaching. Although the 
program differs with each university 
and each state, the problems of enter- 
ing the classroom as a teacher rather 
than a student remain the same with 
each individual undergoing this profes- 
sional training. 

Having been thoroughly schooled in 
classroom manners, subject matter, psy- 
chology of children and adolescents, 
proper speaking voice and diction, and 
record keeping, the student-teacher em- 
barks on that part of preparation called 
experience. 

Discipline becomes a reality and not 
merely a hypothetical situation in a 
textbook. Lesson plans become guides 
for learning situations that must be 
backed by a thorough knowledge of th 
subject-matter. Time often becomes an 
enemy that can’t be consumed, and the 
student-teacher learns during his prac- 
tice-teaching how to truly respect a full- 
time teacher. 

The student-teacher, 
practice-teaching in a school in his 
own hometown (usually an inadvisable 
situation), is entering into strange sur- 
roundings with strange people and 
activities. 

There are a few steps of preparation 
that a college instructor of education 
cannot do for the beginning practice 
teacher. Success in this final segment of 
preparing to be a public-school teacher 
depends to a great extent upon one’s 
ability as a student-teacher to do thes« 
things for himself. 

If you are among the many who are 
now either taking part in the student- 
teaching program or about to enter into 
practice-teaching, you might well heed 
the following steps: 


unless he is 


1. Learn everything you possibly can 
about the school in which you are going 
to teach before you ever enter the class- 

Beverly Oneal Ellis teaches English 
and journalism in the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
public schools. if there are student- 
teachers in your school, you might want 
to tack this up on the faculty bulletin 
board. 


STUDENT 
TEACHING 


By BEVERLY ONEAL ELLIS 


room. Know the type of curriculum to 
which you have been assigned. Know 
how extensive a guidance program is 
maintained by that particular school 
system. Are separate classes conducted 
for exceptional children or rapid learn- 
ers, and are you going to work with one 
of these divisions? 

Look through last year’s yearbook o1 
annual and acquaint yourself with the 
most popular activities and organiza- 
tions. Know when the school plays a 
game and know whom they are playing. 
Find out the names of other faculty 
members and the administrators. Read 
a few copies of the school paper and 
discover what is happening on the 
campus. 

Visit the plant and know how it is 
urranged. Where is the office? Where 
is the cafeteria, the lounge, the book- 
room, the bulletin board, the band hall, 
the auditorium? There is nothing quite 
so pathetic to a group of students, than 
knows less about the 
know. 


1 teacher who 
school than they 


2. Find out from both the principal 
and your supervising teacher exactly 
what is to be expected of you. For ex- 
ample, do student-teachers sign hall 
passes? Do they punish pupils, park 
their cars in the faculty lot, smoke in 
the lounge, allow refreshments or parties 
in the classroom, buy their own teach- 
ing materials? Find out if you may feel 
free to give assignments, adjust grades, 
or excuse pupils from classes 

If your supervising teacher 
instruct you right away, ask about you 


doesn't 
keeping your own attendance records, 


grade book. and student reference file. 


3. Know your supervising teacher 
well, both as a teacher and as an indi- 
vidual; and above everything else, re- 
member that you are a visiting teacher 
in a classroom that belongs to him. 
Anything the student-teacher does must 
be under the instruction and supervision 
or approval of the supervisor. Never in- 
troduce a new lesson plan or unit to 
the students without first discussing it 
fully with their teacher. 

Learn from your supervising teacher. 
You will become very familiar with her 
methods of teaching, and after you too 
I full-time 


become a teacher, vou can 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


utilize all the things she has taught you 
—both positive and negative. 


4. Know your students. Associate 
names with faces and be able to handle 
class discussions, call the class roll, and 
recognize individuals without the crutch 
ot alphabetical arrangements or seating 
charts 

Study the files in the school office, 
and know which students hold _part- 
time jobs, have physical defects, or have 
failed your class or grade level before 


5. Keep your actions and reactions 
above the level of your students. The 
foremost problem among most practice 
teachers is maintaining the position of 
respect that a teacher should hold 
Since the teacher is actually only a few 
years above the age level of the pupils 
this naturally becomes difficult. 

Chis lowering to their level can be 
eliminated, in part, by their calling the 
student-teacher “Miss” or “Mr.” but 
this only adds to the humor for some 
pupils. It is up to the student-teacher 
to demand the respect of the pupils 
without turning to temper tantrums and 
threats. How? 


>» Avoid teasing with the students as 
one of their equals either in or out of 
the classroom. You can be their friend 
without becoming their equal. 


> Speak ordinary, correct English—not 
the slang and “beat” talk spoken by 
students. This is a difficult task when 
you hear your friends speak in slang 
terms every day, but if you talk like a 
student—your pupils will think of you 


as suc h. 


> Associate with teachers rather than 
vith students. Eat your lunch at the 
teachers’ table, frequent the teachers’ 
lounge in preference to that of the stu- 
dents, and spend your off period with 
other teachers or in conferences instead 
of in “jam” sessions with students. Act 
the part of a teacher on field trips and 
n assemblies—even though you do real- 
ize that the pupils are having loads of 
fun. 

These are things a student-teache1 
has to do for himself. His supervisor 
can merely assist and advise, his col- 
lege coordinator can merely equip and 
encourage, and his professors can teach 
and train him. 

Both student-teaching and 
teacher supervising are tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, but all educators will read- 
ily agree that if the practice-teaching 
period is handled properly and ap- 
proached properly by the student-in- 
training, the program can result in val- 
uable experiences not only for the stu- 
dent-teacher but also for the supervisor 
and the pupils. And to paraphrase an 
old adage—“Experience makes a good 


student- 


te icher 
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HAT CAN be more stimulating to 
than creating a 
story in which talk and act 
like pe ople ? Fables prov ide a gay com- 
bination of and fun that have 
delighted and old readers for 
many vears. We do not actually 
know who first thought of them. 

An interesting and worthwhile activity 
for the young student is to write one 
f these brief stories that puts a point 
across. Effort is definitels required, but 
when the presented in an 
entertaining class session, it is clear that 


the imagination 
animals 


Seri se 
young 


many 


re sults are 


hard work pays off. 

An introduction to the activity should 
ve a reading session using both old-time 
fables and modern ones. It is easy to 
find any number of Aesop's fables 
vhich will appeal to both boys and 
girls, Of Thurber’s are 
excellent for the modern versions. Any 
group ot voung people will find par- 
The Little Girl 
Wolf modernized 
Red Riding-Hood Thurber, 
vith its moral It is not so easy to 
fool little girls nowadavs as it used to 


be ‘ 


course, James 


ticularly entertaining. 


] 


and the sort of 


story by 


Pass Around Envelope 


While everyone is happy and laugh- 
ing, pass around an envelope contain- 
ng slips of paper for the students to 
On each paper is a quote to be 
At this point interest 
with everyone wonder- 
ing what he will draw. The moral 
drawn is to be the last line of the story, 
and the students can de velop either an 


draw 
ised noral 


is at its peak 


isa 


or a modern one. 

understanding that the 
nust be short. that animals are to be 
used, and that a title is to be chosen, 
the students are to use their 
maginations to discover possible plots 
appropriate for the 


ncient fable 


After story 


tree 


ind characters 
morals. 

By the next class meeting everyone 
should have ideas for his story, 
and the follow. 


some 


writing sessions can 


Shirley Cochell teaches creative writ- 
ing in the Santa Monica, Calif., public 


SC hools 


Writing 
Modern 
Fables 


By SHIRLEY COCHELL 


During these periods, plans are dis- 
cussed with the teacher. 

The fable offers good practice in 
both writing and speaking because a 
simple direct style must be used in 
order for the story to be effective and 
move forward to the moral. There is 
no room for verbosity and rambling 
sentences. Words must be necessary 
and helpful to the story. When telling 
the fable aloud, the details must be 
just right. If they aren't, the writer will 
surely hear from his classmates after- 
wards when he asks, “Any questions?” 

My junior high classes eagerly looked 
forward to the day that we would hear 
the stories. Everyone wondered what 
animals would be used, what situations 
they would be placed in, and how the 
words and actions would help to put 
the moral across. 

“Don’t count your chickens until 
they're hatched” brought us the story 
of a hen’s shopping for a layette for the 
prospective 19 chickens she expected 
to be hatched from the 19 eggs. She 
returned to the chicken-house with her 
Thunderbird loaded with 19 pairs of 
everything a baby chick would need. 
In addition to such clothing items as 
baby-chick booties, she had purchased 
much special baby-chick food in at- 
tractively labeled packages. Later she 
found herself with $56 worth of un- 
usable baby chick clothing when 15 
eggs hatched as baby alligators. 


Not to the Swift 


“The race is not always to the swift” 
was presented as the story of the three 
pigs whose main delight was in going 
to the feed tray. The smallest pig, 
Marsha, was not able to get there as 
quickly as the other two, and her small 
size was a result of “not getting enough 
to eat.” When the farmer came out one 
day to select his pigs for market, there 
was no question about the two large 
pigs—they were definitely ready. Little 
Marsha, not big enough, was, there- 
fore, left in the pen. 

Many kinds of animals appeared as 
the reading continued. There was the 
snake named Audrey, who turned out 
to be a toy, and the hippopotamus try- 


ing to get water and finally solving his 
problem because “The strong are apt 
to settle questions to their own ad- 
vantage.” 

The homeless pig, too lazy to build 
a substantial house, learned through a 
rain-and-wind storm the lesson, “What- 
ever you do, do with all your might.” 


Honesty Pays 


A dog named “Flash” planned a dog's 
party while his master was out; after 
a broken vase and a reward for con- 
fessing his guilt, Flash was happily 
convinced that “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 

The stories took us to the 
where “George,” a whale, was always 
hungry. A small fish which swam by 
offered to grant any wish because of 
his magic power as “a fairy fish.” 
George, not easily fooled, ate the 
little fish because he knew there is no 
such thing as a fairy fish and “A small 
gain is worth a large promise.” 

Slinky, the earthworm, left the in- 
sects to live with a distant cousin, a 
rattlesnake. The insects had begged 
him not to leave. As they had pre- 
dicted, Slinky discovered he didn't 
like living among rattlesnakes. When 
he decided to return to the insects, 
they refused to accept him, and he 
became a homeless earthworm because 
“You are judged by the company you 
keep.” 

Chipmunks also arrived to amuse 
us. One Saturday morning, many of 
these little animals were trying out for 
the football team. Coveted positions 
were on the “varsity forest team.” 
Sylvester didn’t make that team—in 
fact, he made the goofs, the very last 
team! How disappointed he was—until 
he discovered one little chipmunk cry- 
ing, who hadn’t made any, and he 
realized, “However unfortunate you 
may think you are, there is always 
someone worse off than you.” 

In our final story, a parakeet wanted 
to be free. After a very brief experience 
“on-his-own,” he was only too glad to 
return to his pretty blue cage. And, 
like the parakeet, we also returned to 
reality. There’s no place like home. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





and 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 


Sun., Oct. 29, 7:30 p.m. 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Oct. 25, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father S 


Knows Best: “Kathy’s Romance.” Kathy 
fears her new boy friend comes to visit 
her only to talk to her father. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Joey Bishop 
Show: “The Contest Winner.” After en- 
tering national jingle contests for years, 
Joey’s brother-in-law wins $10,000, but 
can’t collect. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: Sarah faces a lonely Sunday 
with all her friends gone and no one to 
share a sumptuous dinner she has pre- 
pared. 

Thurs., Oct. 26, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Donna Reed Show: “One of Those 
Days.” Donna and Alex decide to get 
away from it all when day begins with 
everything going wrong. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Bob Cum- 
mings Show: “The Ox-Tail Story.” Bob 
is made honorary sheriff of a Western 
town and promptly finds his marks- 
manship being tested. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Real Mc- 
Coys: “Lost and Found.” Grandpa finds 
money failing at his feet, but soon 
learns money doesn’t drop from the sky. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Margie: “The Big 
Move.” Margie’s friends start a run on 
her father’s bank to prevent the Clay- 
tons from moving. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hazel: “Hazel 
Plays Nurse.” Hazel, played by Shirley 
Booth, insists her boss cancel a meet- 
ing with an important client when he 
catches a cold. 

Fri., Oct. 27, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father 
of the Bride: Having refused to call in 
caterers for the engagement party, 
Stanley Banks finds himself stuck in the 
kitchen trying to memorize his an- 
nouncement speech. 

Sun., Oct. 29, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mr. 
Ed: When an old college buddy of Wil- 
bur’s refers to Mr. Ed in derogatory 
terms, Wilbur counters by entering the 
horse in a steeplechase. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Car 54, Where 
Are You?: “The Paint Job,” starring 
Joe E. Ross, Fred Gwynne. 

Mon., Oct. 30, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Danny Thomas Show: Danny’s relatives 
have a violent argument. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Andy Grif- 
fith Show: Barney’s head is turned by 
a pretty southern belle and he suddenly 
finds himself engaged. 

Tues., Oct. 31, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bach- 
elor Father: “Never Steal an Owl.” 
Kelly’s boy friend is caught stealing a 
stuffed owl in a college prank. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dobie Gillis: 
“The Fast White Mouse.” A classroom 
experiment with white mice illustrates 
principles of heredity and offers Dobie 
a solution for getting rid of clinging 
Zelda Gilroy. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 25, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “A Chapter In 
Tyranny: Dateline Berlin.” Drama 
soot ast Berlin refugees by Jerome 

; Oss. 

Thurs., Oct. 26, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 


Fri., 


Sun., Oct. 29, 9:00 p.m. 


Kildare: “The Million Dollar Property,” 
with guest stars Anne Francis and Jan 
Murray. 

Oct. 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Grave.” Lee Mar- 
vin stars in tale of dying gunman’s 
pledge and the test of a man’s courage. 
at., Oct. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “There’s No 
Business Like Show Business,” starring 
Ethel Merman, Marilyn Monroe, Don- 
ald O’Connor, Dan Dailey, Johnnie Ray, 


and Mitzi Gaynor. 
(CBS-TV) The 


Power and the Glory: Two-hour dra- 


Julie Harris, Laurence Olivier, and 
Linda Canby star in The Power and 
the Glory, Oct. 29, 9 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


matic special based on novel by Gra- 
ham Greene. Laurence Olivier heads 
cast which includes Julie Harris, Patty 
Duke, Martin Gabel, Roddy McDowell, 
Keenan Wynn, and others. Story is 
about a priest who wavers in his faith 
and his duties. He returns to both, de- 
spite the hostility of an anti-clerical 
state. The play is set in southern Mex- 
ico during the 1930's. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: “Por- 
trait of a Hero,” starring Rod Taylor, 
Nina Foch, Delores Michaels. 


Mon., Oct. 30, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Win- 


dow on Main Street: A gasoline station 
operator blames novelist Brooks for his 
son’s desire to go to college. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben Casey: “An 
Expensive Glass of Water.” Chester 
Morris plays business tycoon who enters 
hospital incognito to keep his stock- 
holders from knowing he’s seriously ill. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Oct. 25, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 


Seasons of Youth: Musical special with 
Barrie Chase, Paul Anka, Fernando 
Lamas, Bob Fosse. 


Thurs., Oct. 26, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 


Along With Mitch: Mitch and his Sing 
Along gang salute show business. 


Fri., Oct. 27, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 


national Showtime: Don Ameche hosts 
European attractions. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour: “Trio,” featuring out- 
standing threesomes from world of 


Fri., 


Sun., 


Wed., Oct. 25, 6:00 a.m 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


music and dance. Trios include the 
McGuire Sisters, the Benny Goodman 
trio, the Kingston Trio. 

(NBC-TV) The 


World of Bob Hope: Special taped look 
at the comedian, his life, work, friends, 
influence. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du Pont Show 
of the Week: “The Ziegfeld Touch,” 
musical biography of Florenz Ziegfeld 
narrated by Joan Crawford. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 25, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 


nental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment,” taught by Dr. Peter H. Odegard, 
Univ. of California at Berkeley. 

10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Calendar: Week- 
day show of news and features with 
Harry Reasoner, Mary Fickett. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: Discussion this week of 
Soviet civilian defense and Cambodia. 
Oct. 27, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: Week's most signifi- 
cant news story covered by CBS news 
correspondents around the world. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank McGee's 
Here and Now: Frank McGee takes a 
look at NUT, England’s National Union 
of Teachers, and talks to some of its 
members. 


Sat., Oct. 28, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV Up- 


date: News program slanted to teen- 
agers. 

Oct. 29, 12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Washington Conversation: Informal in- 
terviews with CBS correspondent Paul 
Niven as host. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. College 
Bowl: Challenger in this week’s inter- 
collegiate battle of the brains is Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 


Tues., Oct. 31, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 


& Howell Close-Up!: “The Awesome 
Servant,” an examination of relation- 
ship of automation to the increasing 
number of “hardcore unemployed” and 
the attrition of office jobs in U.S. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


(NBC-TV) Con- 
“Contemporary 
last se- 


Classroom: 
(Repeat from 


tinental 
Mathematics.” 
mester.) 
1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology,” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chicago. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 25, 8:00 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 


tain Kangaroo: Skitch Henderson dem- 
onstrates percussion instruments this 
week. 


Sat., Oct. 28, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 


Piper: “Twinkle Toes Returns.” Miss 

Twinkle Toes puts on a dance recital. 
11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) On Your Mark: 

Category this week is “Chef.” 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend 
Flicka: “Growing Pains.” When Rob 
buys a prize bull and a little gir] visits 
the ranch, Ken learns little girls and 
prize cattle are both unpredictable. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: Mr. Wizard shows how scien- 
tists use shadows and how to have fun 
with shadows. 


Sun., Oct. 29, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 1-2-3- 


Go! Trick or treat for UNICEF, with 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy and 
his family joining Jack Lesgoulie and 
Richard Thomas. 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: Against 
his father’s orders, Timmy tries to 
capture a deer by throwing a rope 
around his neck a day before hunting 
season opens. Deer escapes, disappears 
into woods. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: Dennis organizes a ghost hunt to 
scare away intruding spirits. 


Mon., Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Na- 


tional Velvet: “The Fortune Teller.” 
Velvet confronts a gypsy who tries to 
prevent her horse King from entering 
a big race. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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